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OVER THE PRAIRIES. 





BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





Brightly billow the fields before me, 
Billows of oata, and of tasselled corn, 
Waving, tossing, fleecy, feathery, 
Freeh with the dews of the early morn. 
Over the prairies speed our horses, 
Flinging their manes to the fitful breeze; 
Ring their hoofs on the startled roadways, 
Ring our voices in time to these. 


On and on, as the sun climbs higher, 
Madly, merrily, goes the race; 

Steeds, ye are shod with the speed of tempests! 
Only the winds have so mad a pace. 


Wild, exultant, the blood is leaping, 

Flows like fire in the raptured veins; 
Joy and freedom and lofty daring 

Are all in the touch of the thrilling reins. 


Billow and billow, feathery oat-fields, 
Fields of barley and tasselled corn; 

Sparkle and sparkle, glittering hedgeways, 
Life will yield but one such morn! 





es 

A Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage has been appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, as follows: 

SENATE. 
Hon. William H. Tappan, of Manchester. 
Hon. Charles H. Howland, of Plymouth, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

John C. Milne, of Fall River. 

Zenas E. Crowell, of Barnstable. 

Horace G. Wadlin, of Reading. 

Patrick S. Curry, of Lynn. 

John W Wilkinson, ot Cambri¢ge. 

Chauncy Sears, of Lenox. 

William W. Hurley, of Randolph. 

Upwards of fifty petitions, containing 
several thousand names, will be presented 
to the Legislature next Monday. 
—_—e-o-o—— 

This week the Vermont, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska woman suffrage associations hold 
their annual meetings. Next week the 
National Association meets in Washington, 
D. C. The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association meets the week after; while 
other conventions and, meetings are in 
progress in all directions. This is just 
what is needed. It sounds like the steady 
tramp of an army marching on to victory. 
oo 

The following persons among others will 
speak at the annual meeting in Boston, 
Jan. 27 and 28: Wm. I. Bowditch, Lucy 
Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Ednah 
D. Cheney, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
E. L. N. Walton, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, 
Mrs. A. A. Clafflin, A. 5. Root, Edwin 
A. Start, Cora Scott Pond. 

——- - -*# ee. ——_— 











On Wednesday morning, Jan. 14, in the 
New York Assembly, Gen. Jas. W. Husted 
presented a bill to enfranchise the wom- 
en citizens of the State, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Grievances. 


+ 


Municipal Woman Suffrage in Ontario 
has made a good beginning. In Windsor, 
at the city election on Monday, about two 
hundred women voted. They represented 
all classes. In one ward forty colored 
women voted. ‘There was not the least 
excitement. It was taken as a matter of 
course. So it would be in Boston or Chi- 
cago, if the right were granted. 





seidesiiienirmeatiiens 
Governor Robie deserves the thanks of 
Maine women, and of all women, for the 
good words in his inaugural address in 
favor of equal rights for women. In this 
respect he leads all governors this year. 








+++ 

The New York Sun of last Sunday 
makes the following amazing statement 
concerning school suffrage in Boston. It 
is based upon an anonymous letter in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

In Boston the total female vote was 
much larger this year than ever before. 
But what was the result? . . . By the aid 
of female votes, every woman has been 


just nor practicable. 





turned out of the Board! ... Miss Pea- 
body was for the first time defeated, and | 
defeated by the votes of her sisters... .« 
Women are not disposed to look kindly on 
any woman whom they are asked to ele- 
vate to office. If they are not jealous of 
her, they are at least disinclined to ac- 
knowledge her fitness for public work, and 
are unwilling to give her their confidence 
—and simply because she is a woman. 
They prefer to vote for men. 

It is not necessary to contradict this in 
Boston, where everybody knows that the 
women voters have always voted for Miss 
Peabody whenever they had a chance, and 
that they voted for her this year in larger 
numbers than ever before. But it shows 
in what misrepresentations the anonymous 
opponents of woman suffrage indulge, 
when an intelligent paper like the Sun is 
led by them to believe that the women 
voters of Boston voted en masse against 
their own particular candidate. 

—__ --*eoe- -——__ 

A correspondent from New Jersey in 
another column advises the advocates of 
suffrage to cease asking sutfrage for wom- 
en upon the same terms as men, and to de- 
mand it only for good women, each wom- 
an’s moral character to be carefully certi- 
fied. We gladly publish his letter. upon 
the Christian Union's principle of admitting 
to the lists every lance which has a point. 
But the plan proposed seems to us neither 
‘The inequity of the 
measure is self-evident; and such a law 
would probably be just as hard to obtain 
asa law for general woman suffrage. If 
our friend thinks otherwise. let him try to 
secure such a law in New Jersey, and see. 
This subject will be discussed more fully 
next week. 


or 

The tendency of woman's rights doc- 
trines to break up families does not seem 
to be exemplified in the families of the 
leading suffragists. The Rey. D. P. Liv- 
ermore is in full sympathy with his wife 
upon the suffrage question, and if possible 
goes even beyond her in the enthusiasm 
with which he advocates the reform. Mr. 
Livermore has just compiled a second pam- 
phlet on the subject, in which he presses 
the opponents of equal rights for women 
hard, with wit, logic, and eloquence, and 
above all, with the unanswerable eloquence 
of facts. The pamphlet is issued by 
Lee & Shepard, at fifty cents. It contains 
many times its value in argument and use- 
ful information. 

———_—_eoo- 

The bill to extend the Parliamentary 
franchise to women, which stood for sec- 
ond reading on December 9th, was post- 
poned owing to the adjournment of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Woodall has set 
it down for Wednesday, March 4th. It is 
not, however, the first order of the day, 
consequently there is some uncertainty as 
to whether it can then be brought on for 
second reading. ‘The suftragists, however, 
urge the pressing of petitions, and the ut- 
most diligence in securing settlement of 
the question during the present session, in 
order that the great reform which will 
come into force next year may be a com- 
plete measure of household suffrage, leav- 
ing no homes unrepresented in Parliament. 

ntiiniasinaicninlitinliaaechciniinaisalte 

Among the many signs of the times 
which afford encouragement to the friends 
of woman suffrage, here is one crumb of 
comfort for its opponents :—A club for the 
encouragement and protection of wife- 
beaters has been formed in England. The 


_members appear to practise their favorite 


amusement at their discretion, calculating 
probably on the proverbial reluctance of 
their victims to appeal to the law for pro- 
tection, and securing themselves further 
against unpleasant consequences by rais- 
ing a fund from which the fines are dis- 
charged of any of their number who may 
be unlucky enough toincur such a penalty. 
+o 

The existence of this club was brought 
under public notice by the wife of one of 
the members, who took proceedings in the 
Bolton Police Court to recover the arrears 
of eight shillings a week which had been 
awarded to her on a decree for a separa- 
tion order granted after an aggravated 
assault by her husband. When she had 
asked him for the money, he had *\jumped 
upon her.” ‘The fines and costs of the as- 
sault had been paid out of the funds of the 
club of convicted wife-beaters, of which 
her husband was a member. The magis- 
trate in this case sentenced the man to one 
month’s imprisonment. 


or 








The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts has held meetings 





this week in Beverly Farms and Rowley. 


The speakers were Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. 
Shattuck, Miss Todd, and Mrs. Curtis. 


eee 
A REMINISCENCE OF W. H. UHANNING. 


The death of William Henry Channing 
reminds me of an address which I heard 
him deliver a good many years ago in 
Boston. It was at a session of one of 
those crowded and enthusiastic conven- 
tions which marked the revival of interest 
in woman suffrage soon after the civil 
war, when Mrs. Stone came to Massachu- 
setts and beyan her long crusade of pa- 
tient endeavor. I do not remember the 
exact occasion, but I have in my mind a 
distinet picture of Mr. Channing's appear- 
ance; his slender figure and delicate fea- 
tures, as he stood before the large au- 
dience, his shoulders carried forward, and 
his head thrown slightly back. All day, 
he said, he had been thinking of a woman 
who had then long been dead, till he felt 
possessed by her spirit, and charged with 
the message which she would have deliv- 
ered had she lived to stand in his place. 

“IT speak to you.” he said, ‘not as a 
man, but as a woman. I sm speaking as 
Margaret Fuller would have spoken.” 

He continued in this strain throughout 
his address, seemingly fully convinced 
that he uttered what would have been her 
hopes, her thoughts, and her faith, in these 
later days. 

He was very eloquent, and the whole 
thing was entirely unique, so that it stands 
alone in my memory, unlike other eloquent 
speeches I have heard from eloquent lips: 
There was something daringly spiritual 
about it, in spite of the fact that it also 
“ame very near seeming a trifle absurd. 
I listened, half fascinated, half wondering 
how he made out to abnegate his own per- 
sonality and assume that of another, and 
that other a woman, without passing over 
the treacherous border of the ridiculous, 
which he skirted so closely. I suppose it 
was the intense and flame-like purity of 
his sincerity which saved him from wan- 
dering into that fatal quagmire. He spoke 
with no affectation, from no caprice, and 
also, of course, with no mediumistic pre- 
tence, but simply with the fervid glow of 
conviction. ‘The excitement of the occa- 
sion had undoubtedly caused his imagina- 
tion to dwell on the possibilities of woin- 
anhood. From this thought, his spirit 
had been naturally carried back into such 
a sense of communion with this woman 
who had prophesied what women might 
become, that he felt he could speak as if 
he were really she. It seems to me also a 
beautiful proof that friendship is a spirit- 
ual fact over which time and death have 
not dominion. We all have experienced 
seasons when the spirit of some dead friend 
seems to arise and walk with us anew. It 
is a consciousness deeper than memory 
seems able to give. Such a consciousness 
of communion that day possessed the soul 
of Channing, and annjhilated the twenty- 
five long years during which the Atlantic 
waves had beaten above the mortal part of 
Margaret Fuller. L. B.C. W- 

oe oe 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE vs. MARGARET 
FULLER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

[ have taken great pleasure in reading 
the novels of Hawthorne, and deeply re- 
gret. for his sake, that he could have writ- 
ten anything so discreditable as his criti- 
cism of Margaret Fuller. It called to my 
mind an event of thirty years ago when 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith delivered a 
lecture in ‘'remont Temple on Margaret 
Fuller. Inthe course of her remarks she 
said that Margaret’s life was a ‘‘failure.” 
Without the knowledge of the lecturer, 
Margaret's revered mother, accompanied 
by her son, were among the audience. 
Mrs. Fuller suffered with the deepest in- 
dignation throughout the lecture. She 
finally said, ‘Arthur, if you do not reply 
to that slander of my beloved daughter, J 
shall,” whereupon he arose and said :— 

“The lecturer has said many true and 
beautiful things of my sister, but she has 
pronounced her life a failure. Could a 
woman's life have been a failure who had 
been the staff and stay of a widowed moth- 
er, and who had relinquished personal ad- 
vantage that she might be such? Could a 
woman's life have been a failure who had 
placed her two younger brothers in col- 
lege and paid their expenses out of her 
hard-earned money? Could a woman’s life 
have been a failure who had entered Sing 
Sing prison and called those hapless wom- 
en her sisters, pointing to her mother by 
her side, and saying: ‘Were it not for her 
teachings, I might have beenin your place’? 





Could a woman’s life have been a failure 
who had written the book entitled ‘Wom- 
en of the Nineteenth Century’ ?” 

The verdict of the audience was unani- 
mously with the Rey. Arthur B. Fuller 
when he took his seat. ‘Ten years later he 
volunteered as Chaplain of the 16th Regi- 
ment. At the Battle of Rappahannock, as 
he saw the Union soldiers building a pon- 
toon bridge across the river, he said, I 
will never ask a blessing upon a cause 
where I cannot share the danger.’ He 
reported to the captain for a musket, that 
he might do soldier service, and was shot 
through the heart. 

The name of Fuller is safe in the annals 
of New England. JENNIE COLLINS. 
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MEETING OF WOMEN VOTERS. 





The women voters of Boston were called 
together on Saturday, Jan. 3, by the fol- 
lowing invitation :— 

A meeting of the women voters of Bos- 
ton who are dissatisfied with the result of 
the last election for school committee, and 
with the course pursued by women in that 
election, will be held in Wesleyan Hall to 
consider plans for future action. All who 
share in the wish to make these plans with 
wisdom and moderation are cordially in- 
vited to be present. 

Judith W. Smith, Ward 1; Zilpah D. 
Smith, Ward 1; Hannah G. Jackson, Ward 
2; Louisa H. Merrick, Ward 4; Emily J. 
Tucker, Ward 5; Alla Young, Ward 4; Jo- 
sephine H. P. Ruffin, Ward 9; Isa E. Gray, 
Ward 9; Annette P. Rogers, Ward 9; Mary 
G. Lodge, Ward 9; Sarah W. Whitman, 
Ward 9; Emma G. Shaw, Ward 10; Annie 
E. Fisher, Ward 11; Helen S Hale, Ward 
11; Abby W. May, Ward 11; H. L. T. 
Wolcott, Ward 11; Hannah Willey, Ward 
12; Susan H. ‘Talbot, Ward 18; Lucy F. 
Brigham, Ward 20; Anna 8S. Foster, Ward 
21; Marie E. Zakrzewska, Ward 21; M. L. 
Draper, Ward 23; Mary E. Worth, Ward 
23; Ednah D. Cheney, Ward 23; Susan E. 
B. Channing, Ward 23; Sarah A. P. Dick- 
erman, Ward 23; 8. Frank King, Ward 24. 

The following resolutions were passed: 


Resolved, That in the exercise of school suf- 
frage the most important oject to be aimed at is 
tbe welfare of the public schools. 

Resolved, That tor this object the participation 
of women in all departments of school work, as 
scholars and teachers, in the supervision of the 
schools and in the ordering and regulation of the 
system, is of the highest value. 

Therefore, it shal! be one of our most impor- 
tant uims to restore women to the school com- 
mittee as soon as possible, and to insure their 
continuance upon it. 

Resolved, That the schoo! committee ought not 
to be under the control of any party or partisan 
prejudice, but that its members should be chosen 
entirely on account of their ability and willing- 
ness to promote the best interests of education. 

Resolved, Tuat no person ought to be excluded 
from service on the school commiitze on account 
of politica! or ecclesiastical opinions or connection 
with any party or church, but that the effort 
should he to have the committee a fair repre- 
sentation of the best intelligence and highest 
moral worth of all classes in the community. 

Resolved, That, as the school committee re- 
quires great labor without pecuniary return, the 
— j reward of its services is public recognition, 
and further opportunity to carry out work well 
begun, and, as experience on the board greatly 
increases the value and efficiency of its members, 
we deprecate the removal of any member of the 
school committee who has done good and faith- 
ful service there. 

Resolved, That, trusting as we do in the general 
uprightness and intelligence of our people, and 
believing that women have the good of our 
school-children at heart, we will not allow our 
temporary defeat to chill our courage or lessen 
our zeal in the cause, but we will work the hard- 
er to enlist the interest of all good men and wom- 
en in restoring women to our school committee, 
and in improving the whole work of our schools. 

Resolved, That ws the first step towards accom- 
plishing these results, we urge women to take 
pains to attend the primary meetings in their 
several wards and to appoint suitable delegates 
to the city committee, 


—— -—-*#@e- 
A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S VIEWS. 





Mrs. Maria I. Johnston, of Louisiana, 
writing to the Vicksburg (Miss.) Post in 
regard to woman suffrage, says: 


The subject presents itself to the women 
of the South in a different aspect from else- 
where. The great excess of illiteracy in 
our population makes it important that 
every petition presented to the Legislature 
should contain an educational clause, thus 
securing the right of suffrage to the more 
enlightened class. Such is indeed the only 
proper method of restoring the govern- 
ing power to its natural place among us. 

It will not be uuderstoud that any scheme 
exists for permanent disfranchisement of 
women of African descent. Sucha thing 
would be a denial of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty on which we base our own 
claim. The freed-woman would make as 
good use of the ballot to-day as did her 
husband, father, and brother when first in- 
itiated into citizenship. ‘Vhe unsettled state 
of their social relations, and the fuli re- 
sponsibilities of their simple lives. make 
their individual need for political recogni- 
tion more pressing than that of the white 
woman; but experience has shown that 
every class should undergo a certain prep- 
aration before wielding so great a power. 
In asking for the enfranchisement of all 
women of every race and color who can 
read and write, every encouragement 
should be given to all others to prepare 
themselves for sharing the same privilege 
at a proper time. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. MARTHA STRICKLAND has been 
nominated for the office of Circuit Court 
Commissioner of Michigan. 

MLLE. Dosne, the heiress of M. Thiers, 
will erect at Passey a free home for fifty 
students. M. Thiers requested her to found 
such an establishment. 

LADY HILLYAR, who has just died, was 
the mother of two admirals and the widow 
of another, and entertained Nelson’s cap- 
tains at dinner after the battle of Trafalgar. 

Miss KATIE HENDERSON, a young artist 
of Roxbury District, has had a beautiful 
set of * coffees,” just completed by her, 
purchased for the New Orleans Exposition. 

Mrs. MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND, the 
poet of the exposition opening at New Or- 
leans, is an Lowan by birth. Her husband 
is a New Orleans commission merchant. 


Miss MATTIE WORLEY, 
Greenwood county, Kansas, 


a teacher in 

has earned 
enough money by teaching to buy 100 acres 
ot land. She is not yet twenty years 
old, and receives only $40 per month. 

Mrs. PULitzer, of New York, distrib- 
uted at Christmas time fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of toys, candies. and clothes 
among a hundred and ten children of poor 
parents in the city. 

LADY GOLDsMiID, who has been ap- 
pointed ‘Treasurer of the Woman's Fawcett 
Memorial Fund, maintains the reputation 
of her family for public spirit and liberal 
culture, 

Mrs. W. F. THOMAS and Mrs. $8. 
GRAVES are declared by Rev. D. Thomas, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Seat- 
tle, to have been the first two women to 
serve as jurors in Washington Territory. 

OLGA FIALKA was the first woman to 
receive an order for interior decorations, 
in competition with men. She decorated 
a theatre in Berlin in a masterly manner. 
One of her pictures has been secured for 
the New Orleans Exposition. 

MME. NIKITINE, a Russian magazinist 
who has written for a number of Paris 
journals, has just been buried at Paris, 
She died from pleurisy, contracted while 
in Ireland studying the condition of the 
people for a series of urticles for Mme. 
Adam’s Revue. 

LAbY BOTHWICK., wife of the editor and 
proprietor of the London Morning Post, is 
now one of the half-dozen great political 
party-givers in London. Her husband is 
a ‘Tory, but she comes of Whig stock, 
being a niece of the late Earl of Clarendon. 


NANCY WAINWRIGHT, the nurse of 
Charlotte Bronté and her sisters, has re- 
cently been received at the Bradford work- 
house, in her eighty-second year. She 
does not bemoan her lot, but thinks that if 
any of the Brontés had been alive, it would 
have been different. 

Mrs. Marra S. PorTER has been in- 
vited to take charge of **The Old Curiosity 
Shop” at the Dickens Carnival, to be held 
Feb. 19, in aid of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. The Jar- 
ley Wax Works will be presented in the 
same brilliant manner as at the Author’s 
Carnival given in aid of the Old South 
Preservation Fund. 


Mrs. MARSHALL, the wife of Mr. Alfred 
Marshall, who succeeds Mr. Fawcett as 
professor of political economy at Cam- 
bridge, assisted her husband in writing 
‘*Economics of Industry,” and has for sey- 
eral yeurs taught political economy in 
connection with the Cambridge correspon- 
dence classes. 

BARONESS ROTHSCHILD so admired a 
magnificent araucaria growing in the val- 
ley of the Aube at Cannes that she caused 
it to be transported to the grounds of her 
villa on the road to Golfe Juan, and there 
replanted. There was a good deal of 
trouble in obtaining permission of the local 
authorities for the giant tree to pass over 
their roads and bridges, but the baroness 
prevailed, and the tree, which weighs 
twenty tons, was dragged to its new rest- 
ing-place by thirty horses. 

Miss Louisa M. ALcoTT not long ago 
said in a letter: ‘I most sincerely believe 
in the propriety of any woman filling any 
oflice, from the Presidential chair to the 
wash-tub, if she is fitted for it, and capa- 
ble of wisely and faithfully discharging 
the duties laid upon her. Having been a 
worker all my life, and tried nearly every 
employment for women, I am the last per- 
son to put the obstacle of even a misun~ 
derstood word in the hard path of my 
sisters. I hope more offices will be filled 
with honest, faithful, well-paid women.”’ 
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LIMITED WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It ought to be pretty evident to the 
woman suffrage people of this generation, 
particularly to those who have been prom- 
inent in the cause since 1850 or before, 
that the “tyrannical men” are not in a hur- 
ry to give women the right of suffrage, 
and may not even doit yet for half a cen- 
tury or more The reason with many is 
not that the principle is wrong in the ab- 
stract, but that suffrage has now gone 
quite far enough until some safeguards are 
thrown around its farther extension. 
Probably no sensible opponent of woman 
suffrage will claim that all women are 
unfit to exercise the right to vote; and 
if some system could be devised by which 
intelligent and virtuous women could be 
admitted, and the base and the ignorant 
excluded, they would vote for it gladly. 
That is my case exactly, and it seems to 
me that if the advocates of the “reform” 
would consent to aceept such a modifica- 
tion of their demands, and set to work to 
devise a plan by which it could be carried 
into effect, it would soon open the door to 
a trial of the system, and ultimately admit 
all to suffrage who desire it and were 
fitted by moral character and intelligence 
for such a right. 

It is needless to say that there should 
be no discrimination because there is none 
among the men, including the recent 
slaves. We know all about that, and to 
our sorrow; and we do not propose to ex- 
tend a system already bad merely because 
it would be superficially consistent. The 
system which admits men to vote without 
regard to character, intelligence, or yoca- 
tion, is bad, and has gone far enough. If 
women were admitted en masse at once, it 
is extremely doubtful if any good would 
result from it. In the first place, tens of 
thousands of perfectly respectable women 
are fearfully ignorant on political topics, 
and have no desire either to vote or to 
qualify themselves for doing so. In the 
next place, there are two dangerous classes 
in the cities who would be reasonably cer- 
tain to vote as certain other people told 
them ;—one, the ignorant servant girls, 
mostly foreigners ; the other, the vast army 
of fallen women, whose votes would be 
bought up, or reached in some way, by 
professional politicians. ‘These two classes 
would be sure to vote at every election, 
while the mass of refined and ¢ecent wom- 
en would, certainly, for a time, shrink 
from it; often because they abhorred the 
labor of investigating public questions and 
of making up their minds. Could we be- 
lieve that suffrage would be as nearly uni- 
versal among women as among men, I 
think it would be safe, but that fear will be 
potent with multitudes to oppose it. 

Let me suggest a way by which a plan 
of selection may be made effectual and safe. 
Have the State Constitutions so amended 
(where necessary) that suffrage may be 
conferred on women by towns and munici- 
palities, under regulations something as 
follows :— 

1. That the women to be made voters 
shall ask for it through a petition to the 
town authorities, such as selectmen in New 
ingland, and in other States the town ofli- 
cers whose duties are similar; in cities, of 
the city councils, or of some ward board 
to be designated or created by them. 

2. The character of the petitioners shall 
be vouched for by one or more well known 
and responsible men, and the lists, such as 
are recommended by these officials, be 
published a certain number of days before 
each town election, say sixty or so. 

3. The question of admitting women to 
the right of suffrage shall then be submit- 
ted to the voters at the annual town or 
city election, each voter to be furnished 
with a printed list of those recommended 
by the town board, with authority to strike 
off the names of those women, if any, 
against whom he has objections, and a 
simple majority or a two-thirds majority 
to decide. Those, women elected as voters 
to be furnished with a certificate to that 
éflect, and thereafter to be voters in any 
town of the State to which they might re- 
move, or in any State of the Union allow- 
ing woman suffrage. 

There is no question in my mind that if 
the agitators for woman suffrage would 
accept such a proposition and unite to de- 
mand it of the State Legislatures, it would 
soon be granted, and thesystem be put on 
trial, and on the way to all the suecess it 
deserves, and that is a good deal. The 
law regulating it might prescribe that 
women of infamous lives, openly living, 
for instance, in houses of prostitution, 
should not under any circumstances be 
allowed to vote. That is a matter to be 
determined with comparative ease, as the 
police could soon make a registry of them 
if required. It is notso easy, of course, in 
the case of male debauchees, nor would it 
be easy to change existing laws as to mas- 
culine suffrage. But we do not wish to 
add to vicious suffrage, and hence the pro- 
priety of some such safeguards, if decent 
women are ever to be admitted to this priv- 
ilege. 
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That the plan would work well to secure 
consideration for the woman suffrage 
principle, it seems impossible to doubt 
Many thousands would be admitted at the 
very first election, and the system would 
at once be put on trial. The newly en- 
franchised women, if satisfied with their 
new duties, would at once urge a similar 
step on their indifferent sisters, and at 
each election new applicants would pour 
in. The women voters already admitted 
would, of course, vote for them with more 
unanimity than the men, and thus increase 
their chances, while those who might be 
rejected or who feared rejection would try 
to qualify themselves so as to remove ob- 
jections. In every town and city the ques. 
tion would be annually agitated and its 
eflect carefully watched, while now, in 
thousands of localities, it is scarcely heard 
of. Indeed, it might be looked upon by 
some old conservatives asa sort of Trojan 
horse, to be shunned because of the cer- 
tainty that it would soon lead to the adop- 
tion of nearly universal woman suffrage; 
but the limitations put upon it would sat- 
isfy the masses and enlist their sympathy. 
It would be sufficiently universal, and per- 
haps when nearly all were in as voters, if 
woman suffrage is to do any rea! good, we 
might take the suffrage away from some of 
our masculine vicious classes ; for instance, 
the whole tribe of liquor-sellers who per- 
sist in that calling after the enactment of 
prohibitory laws. It ought to give us 
better laws and law-makers, and in that 
way a vast amount of good may be antici- 
pated. P. 8. 

Vineland, N. J., Jan. 6, 1885. 
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JOHN BULL’S DAUGHTERS. 


Col. Higginson, after some severe and 
deserved criticism in Harper's Bazar upon 
Max O'Rell’s Filles de John Bull, con- 
tinues : 


In extracting the few grains of wheat 
from this disreputable chaff, it is first to be 
said that it gives us, like all French books 
on English society, the curious spectacle 
of our fair English cousins criticised at 
precisely the point where they criticise our 
sisters and our daughters, and perhaps 
ourselves. What an American girl is to an 
English critic, that an English girl is to M. 
Max O’Rell. ‘These, then, are John Bull's 
feminine companions—pretty young girls, 
a little too bold [un peu trop hardies) ; vir- 
tuous wives, a little too much deferred to; 
good mothers, a little too much neglected.” 
Is it not as if an Englishman were speak- 
ing after a day’s journey with Daisy Mil- 
ler and her kin? Is it glamour or is it prog- 
ress that makes every race view the wom- 
en on its western border with alarm? ‘lo 
the Oriental, Daisy Miller is a type of all 
Europe; to M. O’Rell she is English; for 
the English people, including Mr. Henry 
James, she is American. Cross the Atlantic, 
and it is no better. The Bostonian or Phil- 
adelphian finds her an admirable picture 
of a type to be found, no doubt, he thinks, 
in Chicago; while the Chicago critic per- 
haps assigns her unhesitatingly to Omaha 
or San Francisco. Westward the course of 
Daisy takes its way. So thoroughly does 
she seem to be assigned by meridians of 
longitude that perhaps General Walker, if 
he takes—as is to be hoped—the next 
United States census, will put her, as he 
does everything else, into a colored chart 
or tabular view, and show us by successive 
shadings on what meridian every State or 
city *‘loeates” its Daisy Miller. 

And when we follow the main charge in- 
to its specifications, we find a singular an- 
alogy between what M. O° Rell observes in 
England and what English observers re- 
port of America. ‘Take, for instance, the 
alleged freedom of social intercourse be- 
tween youths and maidens. I heard the 
other day from an eye-witness a lively ac- 
count of the dismay of a British party when 
a young girl from the West—of course 
“the West,” my informant being from 
an Atlantic city—was telling them of her 
evening interviews with her admirers. ‘Of 
course,” they said, ‘your mother is always 
present?” ‘You wouldn't be so mean, 
would you, mother?” replied the indignant 
Daisy, and her placid mother shook her 
head. The British inquirer shuddered. 
But where, then, lies the field of observa- 
tion of M. Max O’Rell? Not, surely, in 
America: yet in his very first chapter he 
lis to coin the word *‘sweethearting,” 
npologizing for it on the ground that as 
the thing is unknown in his country, it is 
necessary to borrow a phrase. ‘“Sweet- 
hearting,” he says, ‘could not exist in 
France, where the most thoroughly be- 
trothed lovers [les amourez les mieux fiancés) 
ean rarely repeat their vows of love unless 
in presence of a future mother in-law” (p. 
14). He then goes on to describe the ex- 
traordinary freedom of personal inter- 
course permitted to ‘sweethearts’ in Eng- 
land, their solitary walks and talks and 
interviews, and ends charitably, with the 
self-same concession that usually closes 
the similar chapter in books of English 
travel in America, that, after all, harm 
very rarely comes from this perilous free- 
dom, ‘c'est une exception fort rare.” 

And when he becomes serious enough 
to give a real opinion, it is curious to find 
in the best chapter in the book that he 
heartily gives his adhesion to the freer 
education of the English girl. ‘She is,” 
he says, *‘the heroine of English society. . 
. . Free and accessible, she is more attrac- 
tive as a woman, though perhaps less win- 
ning as a future wife, than the shy and 
gentle young girlin France. She goes out 
alone. travels alone, and shakes your hand 
in a way that half dislocates it; she likes to 
walk, ride, and play lawn tennis, thus de- 
veloping both her figure and her taste for 
flirtation.”” (p. 118). As she walks, he 
continues, she swings her arms in a way 
that promises a ready blow for any one 





who should insult her. Her frank and 
bold bearing (son allure franche et hardie) 
is the surest protection; it is the bearing 
that marks confidence and the sense of se- 
curity. ‘Then he goes on to say that the 
young married weman is more seductive 
in France than in England; that her liber- 
ty begins where the English woman's 
ends; but he says emphatically, ‘The 
freedom and confidence given in England 
to youth, even to childhood, are far better 
fitted to create feelings of self-respect, of 
self-assertion, and of responsibility, than 
the system of supervision and distrust 
under which children are reared in France, 
whether at home or at school.” This seri- 
ous opinion, from a keen and rather cyni- 
cal observer, is worth all the raillery and 
persifiage of the book, and one is tempted 
to ask, if this opinion is true in England, 
why not in America? Somewhere between 
the convent novice and Daisy Miller there 
must be a happy medium, and who shall 
say at what precise meridian of longitude 
this intermediate type is to be found flour- 
ishing? T. W. H. 
. died 


THE TRANSITIONAL AMERICAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is a greater social revolution go- 
ing on in thiscountry than many men real- 
ize. On all sides we find unconscious rep- 
resentatives of a transitional period of 
American manhood as well as womanhood. 
The conduct and condition of one sex in- 
timately affect the other. As women pro- 
gress, the relations between them and the 
men with whom they associate can but be 
changed. 

The transitional woman feels the force 
of opposing interests, yet is seeking, un- 
aided, to harmonize them. Men feel her 
waning dependence on them, and treat her 
accordingly. In the recent political cam- 
paign many feared her influence, dreaded 
her opinions, yet respected her position. 

Has not the present status of women, 
which has been reached through efforts 
and under circumstances that had no pre- 
cedent in history, naturally produced a 
corresponding change in the attitude of 
American men? ‘There are various reasons 
for a transitional period of American man- 
hood. Business habits in America pre- 
vent the cultivation of that feeling of ro- 
mance which was the foundation of gal- 
lantry in the olden time. ‘The attitude of 
the majority of American men toward 
women to-day, especially toward those 
who stand at the front of some noble 
cause, the advocacy of which lends prom- 
inence to their character, is one of distrust- 
ful curiosity and adverse criticism. The 
beauty of women inspired the heroic 
achievements of the tournaments of the 
old world. ‘The time is not remote when 
the brains of the women of America will 
have called forth some form of recogni- 
tion more commendable. No more abject 
appreciation could be shown, perhaps, 
than the granting of the ballot. 

Has not the old spirit of chivalry almost 
disappeared? Courtesy is often merely 
conventional in its nature. Convenience, 
not chivalry, is the basis of attentions. 
“Oh, she is able to take care of herself.” 
is the avenue of escape from any irksome 
guardianship. Some men are carrying the 
golden rule, said to be the highest law of 
good behavior, so far that they treat wom- 
en very nearly the same as they themselves 
would be treated. If there is anything 
that the transitional man shrinks from, it 
is sentimentalism. 

That the transitional state of American 
manhood will ultimately result in a better 
and truer relation between the sexes than 
has ever existed, there is no cause to doubt. 
The right balance will finally be struck 
between the old devotion and the new in- 
difference. 

We need public women who, while yet 
true to acknowledge principles of equal- 
ity with men, are as strong in womanli- 
ness as men are inmanliness. And Amer- 
ica is full of such; women who are leaders 
in matters of progress and reform, and the 
small wheels of whose household machin- 
ery are running as smoothly as they would 
fain have those of society and the State. 
In spite of their prejudices, men must see 
that women not only find in home re- 
sources the chief elements of public power. 
but that they also find in publie power 
fresh inspiration to perfect the workings 
of the home. There may be Mrs. Jellybys 
in England. ‘They are not met in America. 
Why should men torture themselves with 


dread lest that type appear, when, as yet. | 


there is no sign of it? 

For all intellectual strength 
should have a corresponding affectional 
strength. Says another, **The clear head 
and the strong heart go together.” 

The gallantry of knighthood gave wom- 
en not only love, but respect and protec 
tion. Unselfishness, the root of genuine 
gallantry, should give women respect as 
real and protection as mighty. Since to 
be brave and strong and self-reliant is not 
to be unwomanly, or to lose the faculty of 
“looking up™ to men who are mentally or 
physicaily a few inches taller, why should 
men pause so long before admiring the 
eourage, strength, and self-reliance that 
are being so rapidly developed among 
American women? 

The old condition seems to be reversed 


women 





in America. Women are giving men love, 
respect, and support, if not protection, in 
thousands of instances that may be found 
all over the land. The homage of to-day 
seems to be bestowed principally by wom- 
en. Women alone take no pride nor 
pleasure in looking down, but are seeking 
some shrine, though it be human, at which 
tokneel. But by their very courage in at- 
taining altitudes, many have incurred lone- 
liness and neglect. The American woman 
who has reached the “height” on which 
“*repose”’ should lie, often feels in hours of 
bitter solitude, that the kiss of the King of 
Duty means banishment and sorrow. For 
her achievements have more frequently 
brought selfish censure than magnanimous 
praise from those whose approval she nat- 
urally craves. 

The women of America who have worked 
against public opinion, however honorable 
their career, must have learned to expect 
but few pearls of genuine courtesy to be 
scattered along their path. ‘They may 
have conquered the prejudice of men, but 
the victory will not be entirely won until 
they have also gained that unselfish con- 
sideration which is the essence of chivalry 
and which sweetens and softens the life of 
both sexes. 

Men themselves are kept better and purer 
by the gentle courtesies which it is their 
privilege, and should be their pleasure, to 
bestow upon women. They, too, are losers 
if they fail to honor the women who, in 
the exercise of talents heretofore latent, 
have kept intact their native modesty and 
grace, 

The time is coming when the transitional 
man will see, and be blessed in the seeing. 
that ‘the highest education does not make 
a woman pedantic and angular, but rather 
endows her with grace and tact ; that prac- 
tical knowledge, patriotic interest, and 
practical skill do not make her opinionated, 
bellicose, self-asserting, but forbearing, 
appreciative, considerate, comprehensive.” 
He yet, while protecting her with his 
strong right arm, and shielding her with 
an abiding trust in her purity. will gladden 
her life by showing those sweet and simple 
courtesies, which give a tender tint and 
softened edge to otherwise harsh outlines 
in her experience. 

The transitional American may eye the 
transitional woman as distrustfully as he 
will, or, having emerged from the darkness 
of selfish interests, he may even smile on 
her encouragingly; but he does not yet 
dream of the helpful power that lies in 
dormant forees of her nature. He will 
feel it, however, and pay due homage 
when, all new conditions being properly 
adjusted, he accepts her co-operation in all 
the affairs of life. ELLA A. GILEs. 
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THOUGHTS. 


BY IVAN PANIN. 





He that is wise in great things may be 
foolish in little things; but he that is wise 
in little things will hardly be foolish in 
great ones. 

The law is made not so much to protect 
you against others, as others against you. 

Praise only to encourage; blame only to 
prevent. 

Canst thou confess thine ignorance? 
Then thou art braver than he who rushes 
into battle. 

Many are willing to die for their religion ; 
few are willing to live for it; it is much 
easier to die bravely than to live bravely. 

Riches I may owe to fortune; beauty to 
my parents; but character I can owe only 
to myself. 

The furnace which melts gold also hard- 
ens clay. Before blaming thy fate, there- 
fore, discover whether thou art gold or 
clay. 

Better freedom without 
wealth without freedom. 


wealth than 


more for mine enemies. 

Has one of thy faults been brought forth 
against thee? Grieve not. Rather be 
thankful that it was only this one and no 
more. 

The greatest mistake is never to commit 
one; the greatest misfortune is never to be 
unhappy. 

Not all closed eves are signs of sleep: 
not all open eyes are signs of sight. 

However bad a man is. he will have some 
friends; however good, he will have some 
eneniies. 

Much I pray for the gift of memory, but 
more for the gift of forgetfulness. 


In our healthier and better moments we | 


know that pessimism is all wrong, that the 
world is better than it seems, that, at bot- 
tom, how the world shali look to us de- 
pends not so much on how it is as on what 
kind of glasses our passing moods put up- 
on our eyes; but the best cure against the 
dreary lack of faith in the goodness of the 
world, against paralyzing pessimism, is 
love. Love men. and you shall know them ; 
know men and you shall have faith in 
them. 





in the land. 
Much am [ thankful for my friends, but | 








It is easy to say true things that are not 
new ; nor is it difficult to say new things 
that are not true; the great man is he that 
can say what is both true and new. 

Principles without judgment are a ship 
without a rudder. 

Men are never as good as their religion, 
but always better than their creed. 

Character is shown much by manners; 
more by face; but most by speech. Judge 
not, therefore, a man fully until he has 
opened his mouth; his manners he may 
owe to surroundings; his face to his pare 
ents; but his character as depicted in 
speech he owes entirely to himself. 

Trouble not thyself about the fate of thy 
writings; for if what thou hast writ be 
worth preserving, rest assured, no flood is 
mighty enough to sweep it away; if it be 
worthless, no ink, however prepared, can 
make thy writing indelible; perish it shall, 
as surely as a moth when about the candle, 

No master but necessity ; no servaut but 
thyself; no creed but truth; no enemy but 
a liar; no family but mankind; no country 
but the world; no disgust but with sham. 

- ooo 


FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 15, 1884, 
Eidlitors Woman's Journal * 

There is a French novel about one hun- 
dred years old, which begins on this wise : 
‘In the gloomy month of November, when 
the people of England hang and drown 
themselves,” ete. I have not seen the book 
for more than fifty years, and yet those 
words recur to nv mind as I revel in the 
balmy air and glorious sunshine of south- 
ern California. I think our English ances- 
tors would have believed themselves to be 
indeed in paradise could they have spent 
their ‘gloomy month of November” in this 
region. I have been here now four seasons, 
and never before lived in such a charming, 
equable climate. ‘The summer was pecu- 
liarly delightful. Nights and mornings 
were cool, and if the mereury sometimes 
went up to 90 or 100 inthe middle of the 
day, it was only for a few hours and at- 
tended by a breeze that measurably neu- 
tralized the heat. Then came the charm- 
ing ‘month of November,” with its wealth 
of fruitage and beauty. Our umbrellas, 
waterproofs, and overshoes are still where 
we packed them away last April. Only 
think of rising day after day certain that 
we shall have pleasant weather! [ can 
scarcely realize it yet. They say that in 
this life we may be sure of only two things 
—death and taxes. People here can add 
‘sunshine’ for the greater part of the year. 

Los Angeles has improved greatly with- 
in the last twelve months. Many beautiful 
blocks and fine residences have arisen, and 
pavements of artificial stone—that is, of 
stone ground and mixed with sand—are ex- 
tensively laid. 

The Nadeau House, in which I have re- 
sided for the last fourteen months, is a 
great institution. It is 166x122 feet, and 70 
feet high, with four stories. It has 141 
rooms, besides several public apartments 
and an elevator. These rooms are now 
nearly all occupied. The inmates go out 
to hotels, restaurants, or boarding-houses 
for their meals, and enjoy the privacy and 
independence of real homes, basking in the 
sunshine that comes through their win- 
dows and the glass roof of the halls, and 
enjoying the pure, balmy air and extensive 
prospect which their elevated position af- 
fords. The billiard-room, 50x30 feet, in 
the centre of the second story, has been 
hired by the Y. M. C. A. They, the Wom- 
en’s W.C. 'T. U., and the United Presbyte- 
rian congregation hold their meetings 
there, while the two former societies have 
libraries and offices in rooms adjacent. Soon 
there are to be incandescent lights in every 
room and an artesian well on the prem- 
ises. 

This is said to be the best lighted town 
Not only are masts placed at 
proper distances over the territory gener- 
ally. but electricity has taken the place of 
gas in the streets. Stores and shops are 
lighted by the same agency, so that at 
night our thoroughfares are flooded with 
the rich, soft brillianey, and darkness is 
unknown. 

When the war began, many Southerners 
fled to California, especially to the south- 
ern part of it. Hence there is here an M. E. 
Church South, and a class of people with 
Southern peculiarities of thought and feel- 
ing. Asan illustration of this, one replied, 
when I invited her to our Woman's Club: 
“But lam a Southern lady.” As if that 
should make any difference! But this feel- 
ing of pride, or antagonism, or whatever 
it may be called, will surely pass away 
with time and association. 

There is much of apathy here respecting 
woman suffrage. Some will assent to the 
right of it, while they have li‘tle or no in- 
terest in the cause. A small number of Ja- 
dies succeed in meeting together for the 
discussion of the subject, but the number 
does not increase as it should. Probably 
the time for it in this State has not yet ar- 
rived. 

During the war, I lectured for freedom in 
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friends. At the close of the dreadful con- 
flict, I said: “Now I will return to that 
State and speak for woman suffrage. I 
shall doubtless be warmly received and 
have large audiences.” 
pointed. Men who had exerted themselves 
greatly for the benefit of the freedmen 
were bitterly opposed to a change for the 
better in the condition of their own wives 
and mothers, while the latter looked upon 
me with indifference or opposition. One 
who had been among my strongest friends 
told me he would rather see his daughter 
in her grave, than that she should go to 
the polls. Another said that he intended 
to oppose me all he could. Thus I was 
compelled to leave, and I sometimes won- 
der, when I read of the enthusiasm for 
woman suffrage now awakened in that 
State, if there are any who chance to re- 
member my efforts in that direction so long 
ago. The fact was, they were not prepared 
for it then, just as I think the people of 
this State have not yet arrived at an under- 
standing of its importance. But the time 
is fast approaching when they will. 
ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 

Look at a stone over which you have 
stumbled only long enough to recognize it 
quickly when you come again. 

The population of the United States 
from 1870 to 1880 increased over twenty- 
five per cent, but the number of persons 
unable to read increased less than nine 
percent. In Ohio the population increased 
one-fifth, but the illiterates diminished over 
six per cent. 

Ten and fifteen-year-old girls, who are 
great singers at their work, earn tweive 
cents for a day’s work of seventeen hours 
in the silk factories of Italy; by a frugal 
system of co-operation they expend only 
one half their daily income, and so man- 
age to lay up money in the savings banks 
against a rainy day. 

Another Florida lake has disappeared 
through a subterranean outlet. Peacock 
Lake, in Suwanee County, a favorite re- 
sort for picnics and sportsmen, on account 
of its beautiful surroundings and the 
abundance of fine trout, has disappeared 
through a hole in the ground, leaving thou- 
sands of dead fish for the buzzaids to prey 
upon and to contaminate the air. 


It is a singular things in polities that 
every man who changes his principles and 
comes out for our side, does so from sound 
reasoning and a desire for honesty and re- 
form, while every fellow who leaves our 
party and goes to the other side, does so 
from dishonest and impure motives in 
search of personal gain, and is a scoundrel 
who should have been kicked out of the 
party long ago. 


‘rhe reason why education is usually so 
poor among women of fashion is that it is 
not needed for the life which they elect to 
‘ead. With a good figure, good clothes, 
and a handsome equipage; with a little 
reading of the daily newspapers and of the 
fashionable reviews; and, above all, with 
the happy tact which often enables wom- 
en to make a large display of very small 
requirements, the woman of fashion may 
never feel the need of true education. We 
pity her none the less, since she will never 
know its peace and delight.—Julia Ward 
Howe. 


“If a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat.” Nor a woman either; for the old 
creed, that our sex must always be de- 
peudent on the other, has become a creed 
outworn. First, because there are not 
enough of males to protect us; and sec- 
ondly, because many of them are quite in- 

capable of doing it. Generally speaking, 
a woman at any age out of teens, being 
well educated, prudent, and possessed of a 
tolerable amount of common sense and or- 
dinary “gumption,” can take care of her- 
self fully as well as any man can do it for 
her; and, except in the love-phase of life, 
when help is so delicious and helplessness 
80 sweet, most men prefer a woman who 
will and can take care of herself. It saves 
them a world of trouble.—D. M. Mulock. 


A New York letter to the Boston Adver- 
tiser says: My visits to some of the noted 
watering places, and my observation of 
Several large audiences since my return, 
have impressed me once more with the be- 
lief that the thinness and angularity of 
American women, so much commented on 
by Europeans in the past, is fast becoming 


traditional. They seem to be competing 
for fulness, not to say stoutness, with 


their Old World sisters, who almost uni- 
versally acquire an excess of flesh with 
the passage of their youth. It is remark- 
able how few native women, out of girl- 
hood, one meets nowadays in the large cit- 
ies that have preserved their slenderness. 
Twenty years ago a round, plump figure 
Was almost the exception. Now the ex- 
ception seems to be the other way. The 


But I was disap- | 
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increasing avoirdupois of the nation is too 
conspicuous to be ignored. It is probably 
due to the growth of wealth, and, there- 
fore, of ease and luxurious habits in the 
community. 


A little Newport child of rich parentage, 
carefully nursed and richly clothed, and 
guarded tenderly by its elders, was driving 
by the Orphans’ Home the other day, when 
it caught the sound of the many childish 
voices in the yard where the children were 
at play. He eagerly asked, ““O mamma, 
what is that?” ‘hey are poor little or- 
phans, without any parents.” impressively 
answered the mother, hugging her darling 
closer. **O mamma!” exclaimed the child, 
crossing his little hands over his velvet 
gown, and drawing a deep sigh, “how I 
wish I was a poor little orphan!” ‘The 
mother appreciated the situation, and has 
since given herchild companionship of his 
own stature and a little more freedom from 
fine clothes and constant nursing.—Mar- 
yery Dean. 


Delaware claims to have the largest 
grapevine in the world. It is on the farm 
of Mrs. Chandler, in Christiana Hundred. 
The main trunk is about six feet high, av- 
erages in circumference over sixty inches, 
and is sixty-seven inches around in the 
largest place. Some half dozen branches 
issue from the trunk, each of which is as 
thick as a man’s arm, and spreads itself 
for many yards over and through the 
branches of several large trees that seem 
to have reared themselves especially for 
the development of the great vine. Nearly 
a dozen springs of pure water rise a few 
feet away. and are a source of never-failing 
nourishment to the vine. ‘The vine is of 
the raccoon variety, and produces between 
twenty-tive and thirty bushels yearly.— 
Boston Journal, 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, of the Second Sanitary 
Division says: **Few persons know to what 
extent aniline is used to color jellies and 
preserved fruits, such as are sold in the 
markets. The dealers who use aniline in 
that manner are guilty of commercial 
fraud, but they cannot be punished under 
existing laws. Noserious harm would re- 
sult from the practice if the dealers were 
careful to use only pure aniline, but some 
use the drug adulterated with arsenic. 
Thus, the appearance of the fruit and jel- 
lies is improved by the aid of poison. Of 
course the amount of poison in a can of 
jelly would not be great enough to cause 
immediate sickness, but the constant re- 
ception of the poison into the system of 


any person will work mischief finally. 
The laws against adulteration of foods 


ought to be more stringent, in order to pro- 
tect people against those manufacturers 
who would risk the lives of their fellow- 
men in order to make money.” 

At Wirksworth, England, is the old 
Methodist Chapel in which Elizabeth 
Evans, the prototype of Dinah Morris in 


George Eliot's novel of ‘*‘Adam Bede,” 
preached. An effort is making to build a 


new chapel, and it is proposed to call it the 
‘“*Bede Memorial Chapel,” and an appeal 
has been made to ail who have read Adam 
Bede to assist in the work. The London 
Methodist Recorder does not take kindly to 
the project. It says: ‘‘Subscriptions to 
build a new chapel in Wirksworth will be 
well bestowed, and it may well be that 
some who do not know much about Meth- 
odism may be disposed by the picture 
drawn in ‘Adam Bede’* of Dinah Morris to 
help on the work with which Elizabeth 
Evans was long and honorably associated. 
But it is a new, and, as it appears to us, 
not by no means seemly thing, to talk of a 
‘Bede Memorial,’ so that while churches 
are named after apostles and martyrs, a 
Methodist chapel should be named after a 
character ina novel. Some of the saints 
are shadowy personages, but none of them 
quite so shadowy as a character in an 
avowed work of fiction.” 


Nutmegs grow on little trees which look 
like small pear-trees, and which are gen- 
erally not over twenty feet high. The 
flowers are very much like the lily of the 
valley. They are pale and very fragrant. 
The nutmeg is the seed of the fruit, and a 
mace is the thin covering over the seed. 
The jfruit is about the size of a peach. 
When ripe it breaks open and shows a little 
nut inside. ‘The trees grow on the islands 
of Asia and tropical America. They bear 
fruit seventy or eighty years, having ripe 
fruit upon them all the seasons. A fine 
tree in Jamaica has over four thousand 
nutmegs on it every year. The Dutch 
used to have all this nutmeg trade, as they 
owned the Banda Islands. and conquered 
all the traders, and destroyed the trees. 
To keep the price up, they once burned 
three piles of nutmegs, each of which was 
said to be ‘tas big as a church.” Nature 
did not sympathize with such meanness. 
The nutmeg pigeon, found in all the Indian 
islands, did for the world what the Dutch 
had determined should not be done—car- 
ried those nuts, which are their food, into 
all the surrounding countries; the trees 
grew again, and the world had the benefit. 





HUMOROUS. 
A rural obituary relates that *‘the de- 
ceased had ee wmulated a little mone y and 
ten children. 


Tte—\ don't see Charley and Clara to- 
gether lately. She—No, they've broken 
off. He—For good? She—Yes, for her 
good. 


A dandy, while being measured for a 
pair of boots, observed, **Make them cover 
the calf.” ‘Heavens! exclaimed the as- 


tonished artist, surveying his customer 
from jhead to foot. “I haven't leather 
enough.” — Texas Siftings. 


A little girl was taken by her mother to 
a dentist, who removed a tooth. Of course 
the operation caused a good deal of pain. 
How deeply the feelings of the little one 
were involved appeared when in repeating 
her evening prayer she said, * Forgive us 
our debts us we forgive the dentists.” 


A poor emaciated Irishman, having ecall- 
ed in a physician as a forlorn hope, the 
latter spread a huge mustard plaster and 
clapped it on the poor fellow’s breast. Pat, 
with a tearful eye, looking down upon it, 
said, ‘*Dochter, ‘doe hter, dear, itstrikes me 
that it is a dale of mustard for so little 
mate.” 


Little Jim—Ah, ha! I’ve heard some- 
thing awful bad about your pop. Little 
Jack—Who cares for you? What did ye 
hear, anyhow ? ? “T heard your pop got 
sent to jail.” “Pooh! Guess you forgot 
what they done to your pop last year.” 
What?’ ‘Your pop got sent to the Leg- 
islature.”’ 

**Gra-cious me.” said old Mrs. Parvenu, 
“how much do these English business men 
weigh, anyhow?” “Why. mamma,” re- 
plied her daughter, “I guess they don’t 
weigh any more than Americans, do they ?”’ 
“Yes, they do, too.” ‘*What makes you 
think so?” **Well, I saw in the paper to- 
day that one of them failed last week and 
lost forty thousand pounds. No wonder 
he failed. 1 should think he would lose 
his health ean." 


“eo? 


Do it at Once.—For 10 cents get a package of 
Diamond Dyes at the druggist’s. They color 
anything the finest and most desirable colors. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Sample Card, 32 colors, and book ot directions 
for 2c. stamp. 


oo 


CATARRH is a very prevalent and exceedingly 
disagreeable disease, liable, it neglected, to de- 
velop into serious consumption. Being a consti- 
tutional disease, it requires a constitutional rem- 
edy like Hood’s Sursaparilla, which, acting 
through the blood, reaches every part of the sys- 
tem, effecting a radical and permanent cure of 
catarrh in even its most severe forms. Made 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








DNEY.:WORT 


ve 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


““Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Lever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, ve 
, “Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 































suffering.’”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS ¢ OF CASES 
it has cured w: all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in cases, 
ty It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
4% gives New Life to all the important organs of 
44 the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
4 and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
'j In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
| trom the system, 2 
| | POICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WEEEA, SECMARSOSS & CO, Burlington Vt. 
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KIDNEY WORTE 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


“Alpha’s,” 


Soon or late extremely cold 
weather will come. Alpha 
Undergarments clothe the 
body warmly and healthful- 
ly. The best to be tound in 
any market. The varied 
grades of fabric adapted to 
all seascns and climates. 

Circulars, samples and 
Price List sent on receipt of 
address and 2-cent stamp. 


SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 
Woburn, Mass. 


“Embossed Beauties,” all 

Chromos with your name on, large 

Checker Board, a full set of Dem. 

> asuder se amusing pane — Nine Penny Morris,” the merry 
” full instructions for eac' 
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clare os. the merry cameof ‘ “Miu ei 





game of ‘Fox and se, 

he Premium List, Sanple Book, and our Great 

GS Prize Puzzle. (we offer #1 for best solution.) All 
postpaid, 18c.,in stamns, U.S. Card Co,, Centerbrook, Conn. 


ee q) | As a dressing for the hair, is 

CACTUS t- delightful and whole- 

BALM some; I have found it of especial 

benefitin relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman's Journal), Boston, Mass. 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,7i cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured ut the 
Office of THE WONMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 3t., Washington, D. C. 





FOR 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes 
and the Higher Schools, 


No better Books have appeared for years 
than the following: 


Choral Worship. grand, full size 


Chureh Music Book of 320 pages. 100 pages Elements, 
with a capital collection of Sacred and Secular music. 
75 pages of the best Ilymn Tunes. 110 pages of An. 
thems, and 30 pages of miscellaneous Concert Music. 


$1. Per dozen, 89. @iipuusinB. —. et 


O,. PERKINS 
The Model Singer. Ma p20 
ER, A book fur SINGING CLASSES. 192 pages, 
124 Graded Exercises, 57 Glees and Part Songs. 20 
Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants. Abundant 
aud useful material for the Singing School Teacher. 


60 cts. Per doz. 36. 

Y L.O. EMERSON. A new 
Song Greeting. and extra tine song book 
for the “higher schools,”’ meaning by that, Colleges, 
Technological and other special schools, Academies, 
Institutes, Seminaries, High and Normal Schools, 
160 large octavo pages. 82 harmonized songs of the 
highest order, both tn words and music, classical in 
beauty and interesting to every one. Aliso exercises 
and sulfeggios for voiee culture. 60 cts. Ver doz., 86. 


L. O. Emerson. A 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
**A veritable haal-book of noble living,’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 


Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. . $ 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial 100 


Sent pustpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


STAMPING, you instructions for stamping on 


Plush, Velvet, Felt, ete., so it will not rub off. Send 
us 15e., and we will sendalso BIG BOOK of 1328 
Designs for Stamping and Fancy Work. T. E. 

PARKER, Lynn, Mass. Mention this paper. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
With Portrait and nuwerous designs by well-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
Cloth, $5; morocco or tree calf, $10. 





Send usa stamp and we will send 


Hawthorne's Wonder Books, Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.S. Cuuncu. Tastefully bound, $250. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, By OLIVER WENDELL 


HotmMEs, In “American Men of Letters” Series, 
With Portrait. $1 25. 
John Adams. By JouN T. Morse, JR., author of 


“Life of Jefferson,” etc. In “American Statesman” 
Series. $125. 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G. Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTKUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents, 


TwoCompton Boys. By AUGUsTUs Hoprrin. Ll- 
lustrated by the author, $150. 

Recollections of Auton House. 
book for children, By AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $1 25. 

The Viking Bodleys. By HORACE E. SCUDDER 
author of the previous Bodley books, Ulustrated, 
$1 0. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides making Money. BY JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25. 

Onthe Threshold. A noble book for young people, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightful and admirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition. $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Dogs Mission. 

New editions of these charming boobs for children. 
by Mrs. STOWE. Illustrated, $1 25.each. 

In War Time. A Novel. By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 
author of ‘*Tbe Hill of Stones,” $125. 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W 
H. Bisnop, author of “The House of a Merchan. 
Prince,” etc. $125, 

A Country Doctor. A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author of “Deephaven,” etc, $125. 

In The Tennessee Moontains. Eight remark- 
able short stories. By CHARLES EGBERKT CRADOCK, 
$125. 


A charming 
Fully 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Also SERIAL STORIES by MRS. OLIPHANT, 
HENRY JAMES, SARAH OKNE JEWETT, CHAS, 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





SERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money-or- 
der, draft, or regist. red letter,to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street,,. Boston, Mass. 
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The Literary Remains of the late 
Henry James. 


Edited by WittiaM JAMEs. 
$2 00. 


With portrait. I2mo 


“None of the writers among whom he was a peer 
have used the English language with happier choice of 
terms, with closer truth to all that is racy in its idiom, 
with a coinage more unworn from its mint, or a keen- 
er and more startling edge and point. His books are 
lessons in the art of piquant expression and felicitous 
phrase.’’—Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartow. 


About People. 


By Kate GANNETT WELLS. $1 25. 

“One of the noteworthy books of the season. The 
character of the work cau be judged from these titles 
of some of the chapterse—Caste in American Socie- 
ty,’ ‘Who's Who?’ ‘Personal Influence,’ “The Tran- 
sition of American Women,’ ‘Loyalty and Liberty.’ 
It is a practical work full of good things.”—Spring- 
field Re publi an. 


The Genius and Character of 
Emerson. 


A series of lectures delivered at the Concord School 


of Vhilosopby, by eminent authors and critics, 


Edited by Frank B. Sanborn, Illustrated. 1 vol. 


12mo. 2 00, 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife. 


By Jutian Tlawtuornne. With portraits newly 


engraved on steel, vols., l2mo, 


cloth, 85; 


and vignettes. 2 


half morocco or half calf, $9. 


The fullest and most charming accounts of Haw- 
thorne’s ancestry aud family; his boyhood and youth; 
his courtship and marriage; his life at Salem, Lenox, 
and Concord; his travels and residence in England 
and Italy; his later life in America; and his chief 
works, and their motives and origins. An eminent 
English author pronounces this “the most important 
and intere esting biographical work since Boswell’s 
Johnson.’ 


“The most charming biography of the 
and sweet from 
Boston. 


year, pure 
beginning to end.”—TZhe Beacon, 


A most delightful addition to that most delightful 
department of literature--literary biography.’’—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


“Ee has presented not an outline portrait of his sub- 
ject, but one covered with the very hues of life and 
bearing the signature of truth; and the reader will 
close the book with a new admiration for the pure- 
minded and honest gentleman who was the greatest 
original writer our country has produced.—N. Y, 
Tribune. 


“The author bas prepared one of the most delight- 
ful biographics that this country has seen, and de- 
serves the thanks and congratulations of the number- 
less admirers of his and his father’s genius.”’—/’hil- 
adelphia Press. 


‘And so the inspiration left behind by this biogra- 
phy is that of increase of happy faith in the power of 
high, disinterested love to transmute the prose of daily 
life into poetry, to give beauty fur ashes, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. "— Boston Herald. 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, THE Ropinson CRUSOE OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By DoueLas Frazar. 1l2mo. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is es F near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally paked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his pre decessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 
munitions. 





By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75c. Completing the FLaxige Friz- 
ZLE STORIES, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEEN. Docror Para. 
Two Cousins. FLAXIE GROWING UP. 
Unitorm with “LirrLe Prupy Stories,” ‘“‘Dorry 
Dimp.e Stories,” “LirrLte Prupy’s FLyaway’ 


LitTLe PIrcuerRs. 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 
By E. N. Kirsy, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Ly no. 12mo0. Cloth, $1 25. 
A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 


By G. HaMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Louisa P. 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents. 


Cloth, 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES ; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of THe Boat-Bur_pER’s 
SERIES, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
ALL ADRIFT, SnNue Harbor, SQuaRE AND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in his own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in bis books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
BOSTON, JANUARY 17, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
{og year without waiting fora bill. 

The receipt of the paves isasufficient receipt for the 
G@rst subseription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
crived. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and antil payment of all arrearages is 
made. 






STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at their 
oftice, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, on Mon- 
day, January 26, 1885, at 1130 A.M. The 
stockholders are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. By order of the dire*tors. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL, Pres, 
C, WILDE, Clerk. 
2oe - 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
soviation will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting in this city, at the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, commencing ‘Tuesday 
evening, the 27th inst., at 7.30 o'clock, and 
continuing on Wednesday, the 28th, st 
10.30 A. M.; 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

‘Tuesday evening will be devoted to ad- 
dresses; Wednesday morning to reports 
of State work, and that done by the differ- 
ent clubs; Wednesday afternoon to reso- 
lutions and addresses and election of offi- 
cers. Special addresses Wednesday even- 
ing. Suffrage clubs and those who have 
individual work to report should be present 
on Wednesday morning, prepared to report 
their own work, and thus encourage others 
to follow good examples. 

Friends of suffrage throughout the State 
are earnestly requested to attend this 
meeting. The advance of our cause dur- 
ing the past vear has been very great. 
This fact should give fresh hope and 
spirit, and make this annual gathering 
one of the very best. 

Particulars as to speakers will be given 
hereafter. 

Wma. LLoyp GARRISON, JR., 
LUCY STONE, 
JOUN L. WHITING, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
scaialidiiasiedemandiandiialinaman 
SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE, 





The next suffrage sociable will be held 
in the Meionaon, on Thursday evening, 
January 29th, the day after the Annual 
Meeting. It is hoped that those in attend- 
anee at the meeting will be able to remain 
over for this social occasion, which is al- 
ways agreeable and profitable. 





seiiniien 
REPORTS. 

All the suffrage clubs in Massachusetts 
should have their reports (limited to the 
work actually done) ready to read at the 
annual meeting on Wednesday forenoon, 
January 28. There is good work to show 
this year from Needham, East Boston, 
South Boston, Lynn, Waltham, Water- 
town, Haverhill, Woburn, Somerville, 
South Hanson, New Bedford, etc. Let the 
reports all come in. L. 8. 
oe  —___ 


PETITIONS. 


Petitions to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture should be returned to this office (for 
the purpose of record) at an early day. 
But where there is hope of more names by 
retaining for a short time, they may be re- 
tained. They will be sent from this office 
to such members as the person sending the 
petition may direct, or, if no member is 
named, they will in each case be sent to 
the representatiye of the town where the 
names are procured. ‘The sooner petitions 
are now sent in the better. L. 8. 

<9e- 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





The next annual meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Washington, Jan. 20, 21, and 22. 

Among the speakers expected are Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Laura De Force Gordon, Virginia L. Mi- 
nor, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Emma C. Bascom, 
Helen M. Gougar, May Wright Sewall, 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage. Harriette R. Shattuck, Phebe W. 
Couzins, Mary E. Haggart, the Rev. 
Olympia Brown Willis, Belva A. Lock- 
wood, and Sallie Clay Bennett. 

Dues and contributions should be sent 
at once to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford. Letters to be read at the Con- 
vention, and reports of officers who can- 
not be present, must be sent as early as 
Jan. 15 to Miss Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. 
Spofford and Miss Anthony may both be 
addressed at the Riggs House, Washing- 
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A WOMAN'S PASTORATE. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw, after a pleasant 
pastorate of seven years in East Dennis, 
preached her farewell sermon there last 
Sunday. Her congregation parted with 
her, and she with it, with sincere regret. 
But Miss Shaw felt that,for the time being, 
the woman's suffrage movement required 
her whole service, and she will devote her- 
self to it under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Suffrage Association, for the cur- 
rent year. The Association congratulates 
itself on the essential service she will ren- 
der. Miss Shaw is college-eduecated. and 
a graduate of the Boston University ‘Theo- 
logical School. She brings to the cause 
single-hearted devotion and ability, both 
asa speaker and thinker. She combines 
wit aod wisdom with rare self-forget- 
fulness for this cause’s sake, and she will 
beinvaluable to it. Miss Shaw still retains 
her standing as an ordained minister, and 
will not abandon this her chosen profes- 
sion. She will attend the golden wedding 
of her parents in Michigan the last week 
in January. ; L. 8. 
+o - 


MRS. HOWE APPRECIATED. 


A correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post, writing from New Orleans, says: 

“A change for the betterin the progress 
of the exposition since the opening is felt 
in the department of woman's work. ‘The 
management in selecting Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe for the chief of that department 
acted very discreetly. The requirements 
were numerous, and there was no Southern 
woman who combined them all. A wom- 
an was needed who had the proper execu- 
tive ability, who had a national reputation, 
who was unencumbered by domestic ties, 
who had wealth enough to permit her to 
do the work gratuitously. It was no re- 
flection upon the Southern women to say 
that there was no one among them who 
had all these qualifications. But Mrs. 
Howe’s appointment guve the opposition 
an opportunity to attack the management, 
and to invoke the resentment of the South- 
ern women, who are the only irreconcila- 
bles now tv be found in the South. 

“One of the leading papers of the city 
made the appointment the subject of sev- 
eral bitter editorials, which inflamed more 
and more the feminine mind. The situa- 
tion became critical, and was rendered 
more so when Mrs. Howe selected New 
England women for her assistants. ‘The 
management was in despair, when Mrs. 
Howe herself appeared upon the scene, 
and by sweet womanly tact settled the 
difficulty. She soon won over the malecon- 
tents, and now the New Orleans women say 
that they are proud to serve under such a 
leader. Mrs. Llowe gives her lecture here 
next Monday, ‘Is Polite Society Polite? 
and although this city is not yet educated 
up to lectures, there will be enough atten- 
dance to demonstrate the esteem in which 
Mrs. Howe is held. When the women of 
the South can work amiably with their 
Northern sisters, the day of reconciliation 
is at hand, and the memory of defeat has 
lost its sting.” 
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A SUCCESSFUL FLORIDA WOMAN, 


Mrs. Harriet Smith, of Tuckertown, 
Florida, has proved that a woman ean run 
a saw-mill successfully and profitably. 

She did not enter upon the business from 
choice. She lent money to others to start 
asaw-mill. They failed, and the mill came 
into her hands. She placed it in charge of 
her son-in-law, but he too failed to make a 
success of it. Mrs. Smith then undertook 
the business herself. She moved the mill 
a distance of twenty miles, fording the 
Hillsborough River, and placed it near her 
own house. In a few days she had every- 
thing in good running order. She has her 
own teams and carts, takes timber from 
her own lands, employs only the best 
hands, and makes money. 

Mrs. Smith has been twice married, and 
has had nine children, seven of whom are 
living. Several of the elder ones are in 
business for themselves, but still come to 
their mother for advice, and, it is said, are 
always sorry afterwards if they fail to fol- 
low it. 

Mrs. Smith was born in Florida, and 
was brought up in the days when book- 
keeping, especially for girls, was not 
thought of. Her success, therefore, can 
only be due to her own energy and native 
talent for business. ‘These few facts con- 
cerning her are gleaned from a letter writ- 
ten by her to the North-Western Lumber- 
man, and reprinted by the Scientific Amer- 
ican because of the valuable suggestions it 
contains. A. S. B. 


ee —_—— 
GOVERNOR ROBIE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


LEWISTON, ME., JAN. 11, 1885. 

The following is an extract from Govy- 
ernor Robie’s address to the Maine Legis- 
lature, Jan. 8, 1885. 

FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

‘“*T call your attention to the necessity of 
some change of our laws which would and 
should give woman increased opportuni- 
ties to discharge the duties of citizenship. 
By innumerable deeds of noble conflict on 
every field of moral, intellectual, and so- 
cial effort, woman has won equal honors 
with the other sex, and established by 
works her right to a just recognition and 
equality, which selfish rule has heretofore 
prevented. Intelligence of the citizen is 
the only true basis of suffrage, and if 
equality is assured, let us not ignore its 
logical consequences, but give to woman 





all the rights of citizenship. ‘To this end, 
as a step inthe right direction, I would ask 
the passage of a general law recognizing 
the eligibility of woman to hold any office 
not prohibited by the Constitution.” 

Thus the cause of impartial suffrage ad- 
vances in the State of Maine. 

Mrs. L. BRACKETT. 
- “o- - 


BATES COLLEGE. 


The spring termof Bates College opened 
on the 6th inst. This is the third and last 
college chartered in Maine. It has been 
in successful operation for eighteen years, 
being the first college in New England to 
admit ladies toits regular course. Twenty 
ladies are enrolled in the catalogue, and 
five graduated in the last class. ‘The ladies 
of this institution take a high rank in 
scholarship. One year the Salutatorian 
and Valedictorian were both ladies, 

The yearly expenses are very low, rang- 
ing from 8150 to $220 for board, tuition, 
room-rent. and incidentals. There @re 
twenty-three scholarships, and other helps 
by which poor pupils can greatly reduce 
their expenses. Any young lady desiring 
a collegiate education can obtain it here at 
less expense than at any similar institution 
in New England. Nichols’s Latin School, 
situated on the college grounds, is a first- 
class fitting school, of four terms per year. 
Tuition, nine dollars per term. 

Lewiston, Me. A MOTHER. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, )} 
DEC. 28, 1884. i 
Elitors Woman's Journal: 

I have just finished reading in the Jour- 
NAL for Dee. 13th the excellent editorial 
commentary upon Mr. Wendte’s statement 
as to equal pay for equal work; and I beg 
leave to offer some confirmation of the 
closing sentence. 

How true itis that only ignorant work- 
ingmen rebel against equal pay for women 
for equal work, is proved by the action of 
the men in the last great telegraph strike 
in the United States. These intelligent 
workers claimed for the women who com- 
pete with them equal pay, and made the 
capitalists’ refusal one ground for their 
strike. The Knights of Labor make this 
demand a feature of their permanent pro- 
gramme, and enforce it in all ways in their 
power. The Socialist Labor party demand 
in their programme, besides adult suffrage, 
the prohibition of night-work, and all 
work dangerous to life and morals for 
women, with the passage of an eight-hour 
law, and equal work for equal pay. Thus, 
just in proportion to his own enlighten- 
ment, political and social, does the working- 
man become our ally. All shortening of 
the hours of work for men, women, and 
children, we owe directly to the efforts of 
enlightened workingmen. 

In Germany the organized workingmen 
polled seven hundred and fifty thousand 
votes in the October election, and sent 
twenty-four representatives to the lupe- 
rial Parliament. This party demands in its 
programme adult suffrage and the limita- 
tion of women’s work, i. e., the exclusion 
of women from night-work, from mines 
and collieries, and the immediate passage 
of an eight-hour law; while its delegates 
lose no opportunity to demand equal pay 
for equal work. Its leader, August Bebel. 
published during the past year an admir- 
able work upon the ‘*Past, Present and 
Future of Woman,” in which he makes 
every demand made by the JoURNAL for 
the improvement of the condition of wom- 
en. This book, which every woman who 
reads German should procure from Her- 
mann Nitszche, 548 9th Avenue, New 
York City, has passed through three edi- 
tions, andis read by hundreds of thousands 
of German workingmen, an evidence of 
tremendous progress away from the Ger- 
man conventional view of woman and her 
sphere and her need of being kept well 
inside it. 

In England, Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett announces her readiness to communi- 
sate information as to the women’s trades 
unions which have developed of late in 
England; and any one who cares to do so 
may learn from her how English working- 
men give not only moral but pecuniary 
support to their sister-workers ‘‘out on 
strike’ for equal pay for equal work. 
Further, the Democratic Federation, the 
English political organization of enlight- 
ened workingmen, demands adult suffrage. 


and loses no opportunity to demand 
through its organ, ‘ Justice.” published 


weekly at Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge St., 
Westminster, London (the English price 
1d.), equal pay and all other equal human 
rights for women. 

Nothing has impressed me so much in 
reading Mr. ‘Theodore Stanton’s **Woman 
Question in Europe,” as the way in which 
the struggle of the workingmen for the 
working women is ignored on every page, 
in every essay. On the Continent it is the 
workingmen who, for a century past, have 
been fighting reaction in all its forms; and 
a book which ignores their help, especially 
in Germany, wisrepresents the Woman 





Question in Europe. 





1885. 


It is the ignorant workingman who re- 
jects state constitutional amendments 
granting adult suffrage; it is the ignorant 
workman who objects to equal pay for 
equal work. But the force of events is 
driving vast multitudes of workmen in 
America, as everywhere else, to strive for 
enlightenment, social, economic, and polit- 
ical. and almost without noticing it, we 
are coming to have hundreds of thousands 
of staunch allies. allies who have a vital 
interest in maintaining their own standard 
of life, which they can only do by prevent- 
ing women and children from undersell- 
ing themin the labor market, that is, by 
securing for all workers equal pay for 
equal work. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


The meetings already arranged for Jan- 
uary and February are:— 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN 


ASSOCIATION. 
Jan. 14 and 15—Barton Landing, Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


FOR 


Jan. 17—Harvard. 

Jan. 13—The religious phase of woman 
suffrage will be presented at Dr. Miner's 
church, in Boston, by Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
and Miss Pond. 

Jan. 19 and 20—Nantucket, a Convention 
of two days. 

Jan. 23—New Bedford. 

Jan. 26—Winchester. 

Jan. 27 and 28—Annual meeting, Boston. 

Feb, 4—Ayer. 

Feb. 5 and 6—Convention at Lawrence, 
Saunders Hall. 

Feb. 9 and 10—Convention at 
Lyceum Hall. 

Feb. 11 and 12—Convention 
burg, Musie Hall. 

Feb. 18 and 19—Convention at Lowell, 
Huntington Hall. 

Other meetings are nearly ready. Mayor 
Arthur L. Huntington, of Salem, extends 
the hospitality of the city to the speakers 
of the Convention. 

Lowell opens her City Hall, recognizing 
woman suffrage as a political question en- 
titled to it gratis, equally with others. 

The press is very favorable, and is giv- 
ing us our notices gratis. 

The speakers at these Conventions will 
be, Mrs. Lucy Stone. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mary F. Eastman, Rey. Annie H. Shaw, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Miss Cora Seott Pond, 
and others. 

Our local speakers and presiding officers 
will be some of the leading citizens. 

We find earnest friends everywhere who 
are co-operating with us. C. 8. P. 


Salem, 


at Fitch- 


or numer 


THE CONCERT. 


The concert given by the Park Family 
on Tuesday evening last in the Meionaon 
was attended by about three hundred peo- 
ple, who enjoyed the musical treat. and 
were well pleased with the programme. 
Nearly every number received a recall, 
and the varied talent of the members of 
this talented family was highly apprecia- 
ted. Mrs. H. E. H. Carter sang in her 
usual brilliant style, and her two numbers 
received their well merited recalls. The 
last encore was accompanied by Miss 
Annie Park with the cornet, and was beau- 
tifully executed by both artists. The 
whole programme was greatly enjoyed, 
and some expressed « wish to have it re- 
peated at some future date. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our Legislature held its first session on 
Tuesday, Jan. 6. In the Assembly noth- 
ing was done except to choose a speaker, 
and this resulted in a distinet triumph for 
our cause. The two candidates were Mr. 
Geo. L. Erwin, of St. Lawrence, who has 
voted for us, and Mr. Hubbell, of Monroe, 
who voted **no” last spring. Mr. Erwin 
was chosen, and we have a speaker who 
will give us friendly rulings. I reached 
Albany on Tuesday, in time to be present 
at the afternoon session. ‘The feeling on 
our question was admirable. I saw many 
of our old friends who are re-elected, and 
they all expressed an earnest hope of suc- 
I was also surprised and pleased to 
meet one gentleman who has been a mem- 
ber for the last two sessions and voted 
**no” each time, but who sought me out to 
say that this year he intended to vote with 
us. 

On Tuesday evening I attended the regu- 
lar weekly meeting of the Albany Woman 
Suffrage Society. These meetings are held 
in a small hall in the ‘T'weddle Building, 
and I found there assembled a group of 
earnest women, among whom I was glad 
to notice many of the young pupils of the 
Normal College. In the absence of Mrs. 
Cole, the president, Mrs. Harriet N. Cha- 
pin, M. D., presided, and the evening was 
largely occupied with news from Wash- 
ington Territory. I gave an informal ac- 
count of the summer campaign in this 
State. 


cess, 








On Thursday evening I delivered an ad. 
dress before the Political Equality Club, 
in Geological Hall, to an audience that 
filled the room. Mrs. Howell, the presi. 
dent, was away, and Mrs. Chapin again 
presided. Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of 
Lansingburg, acted as secretary. 

Mr. Veeder, the leading photographer in 
Albany, has arranged a ecard which is sig- 
nificant of the set of popular feeling. In 
the centre is a view of the new capitol, 
Around this are arranged photographs 
of forty members of the present Assembly, 
with the words “*N. Y. State Legislators 
in 1885." Beneath these are portraits of 
six ladies, Mrs. Gage. Mrs. Howell, Mrs. 
Rogers, Mrs. Chapin, Miss Stoneman, and 
myself. Below these is inscribed, “and 
those who ought to be in 1886.” These 
cards, they tell me, are having a large sale, 

The woman suffrage bill, which appeared 
in your issue of Dec. 18, entitled ‘An act 
to enfranchise the women citizens of the 
State,” was, [ may be permitted to say (as 
there seems to be some confusion about it) 
drawn by myself. It meets with very gen- 
eral approval, and will be presented on one 
of the first days of the session. L. bD. B. 

New York City. Jan. 13, 1885. 
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THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN CALIFORNIA, 


GILROY, CAL., JAN. 9, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have read Mrs. Knox's brief report for 
the annual meeting. She is a valued friend, 
but I think that woman suffrage is becom- 
ing more rapidly influential than she 
thinks. A few years ago there were but 
half a dozen people here ir Gilroy who 
openly approved of woman suffrage. There 
are few, even now, ready to sacrifice any- 
thing for it, but the ground of opposition 
is entirely changed. Indeed, there is little 
open opposition. We have secured as 
many as 300 names to a petition asking the 
Legislature to grant full suffrage. Nearly 
every member of the Protestant churches 
has signed it, and several Catholics have 
done so. ‘There has been no regular can- 
vass; a few of us have borne it on our 
minds, and, as convenient. have secured a 
name. I have obtained over 150 names, 
and not ten I have asked here said that they 
did not approve it; though many believing 
did not think it politic or popular enough, 
and some declined because they did not 
wish to sign without the approval of their 
husbands. The petition is only for ladies, 
to show that they do want to vote. Many 
men, probably as many, would sign a simi- 
lar petition. Mrs. H. M. 'T’. Cutler will be 
pleased to know that one of my young 
lady pupils obtained forty signers in Hol- 
lister, a neighboring place, in which 
Mrs. Cutler did some good work by way 
of seed-sowing. I am surprised to see such 
a change in public sentiment, though only 
the outworks are as yet taken, and the 
baser sort will fight hard to hold the cita- 
del. I have kept a Woman’s Column in 
our local paper all the year, and many of 
my conservative friends commend it, 
though the question is not vet popular 
enough for them to sign petitions. They 
are all advanced enough to be good friends 
to a radical, though. I head my column, 
by permission of both Societies, one in 
San Francisco, the other in San José, 
*Woman’s Christian Suffrage Society and 
W.C. T. U.” I donot believe that the lat- 
ter can ever gain its object until after the 
former has armed them with weapons, but 
in spite of themselves they are marching 
on. S. M. SEVERANCE. 

re te UNE EES 


A TEN YEARS’ FRIEND. 


Editors Woman's Journal * 

The friend who reports. in your issue of 
Jan. 3, the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Association, puts 
me with some whose names “are new to 
the list of those publicly advocating im- 
partial suffrage.” I know nothing of any 
‘list’ of such advocates, and am not eager 
to be so classified. As, however. I have 
for more than ten years advocated impar- 
tial suffrage, including, distinctively, suf- 
frage for women, in such public ways as 
have been open to me, in the pulpit and 
the press, I do not wish the accident of 
my inconspicuousness to bring now any 
notice of me as a new convert or recruit. 

Yours truly, Jonn H. CLiIrForpb. 

Germantown, Phila., Jan. 12, 1885. 
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A WOMEN’S MEMORIAL. 


In Great Britaina number of women ex- 
press their desire to recognize the services 
rendered by the late Mr. Fawcett to the 
advancement of the social and_ political 
interests of women. Among these ques- 
tions may be mentioned the extension of 
University education to women, the claim 
of women to be admitted to the Parliamen- 
tary franchise, the introduction of women 
into the Civil Service, their employment as 
members of School Boards, Poor Law 
Guardians, and as medical practitioners. 
These various movements received each in 
turn Mr. Faweett’s active and cordial sup- 
port. For more than twenty years he was 
one of the wisest and most trusted friends 
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It is there- 
fore desired to place on record in some 
abiding form the gratitude felt by the 
women of the United Kingdom for Mr. 
Faweett’s services, and their own deep 
sense of the loss they have sustained by his 
death. The form of the memorial will be 
decided by the committee, but it has been 
suggested that a tablet with medallion por- 
trait placed in Westminster Abbey would 
probably be generally acceptable, without 
involving the raising of very large sums of 
money. ‘The memorial will be raised by 
small contributions from women of all 
classes of society, the object being not so 


the woman's cause possessed. 


much to collect a large sum as to represent 
the gratitude of thousands of women, 
many of whom have been helped in the 
hard struggle of their lives by Mr. Faw- 
cett’s hearty and courageous sympathy. 
Louisa, Lady Goldsmid, will be the treas- 
urer for the fund. 





































































MEMBERSHIPS. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASB80CIATION. 
1884-5. 

Martha Tl. Mowry.......+++- cocccccces Ol OO 
Esther THerman....cceeccecsecceceecces 1 00 
TE, BE. WimetO coc ccvvccccecceccocecece 1 00 
Mes. F. H. Vallvtte..ccoccccccvcescvccce 1 ow 
Abby W. Maynccccces cocccccscsccccces 1 00 
Lilet Whiltitigeccccoccceccceccccecccoes 1 00 
meen A. BubiGecevecoece: cecceoecesces 1 00 
Mrs. Sarah Knox Goodrich. 1 00 
L. A. Demmon ....cceccees -» 100 
Rev. Florence Kollock......ccee0. sees 1 00 
Geo. SB. Morris... cccccccccccscccesvccsce 1 00 
Mra. 8. M. Filley...cscccecescccccccces 1 ow 
Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Griswold ......... - 100 
Mary C. Greene ceccccscccscccesccscess 1 00 
Waa. R. Greene... ccccccccsccsccccccese 1 00 
John Cameron.... 1 00 
John Cameron. 1 oo 
la 1 100 
Louisa W. 1 00 
Mire. B. W. Demtelccoccccccccccossccces 1 00 
Mrs. Mary L. Parsoms....se.esceeeeees 1 00 
Mrs. L. Manu Hammond........++++- + 100 
Sarah M. Boyd.....-+ccccecceecscecees 1 00 
Susan Howard Dunbar. 1 00 
Mrs. A. B. Betcher. 1 00 
Mrs. Julia Budollet 1 00 
2 Helen J. Close 1 00 
J. Woalltec ccccevocvecccccccccccescces 1 00 
Reda M. Coffin. .csccccccccccccccceces 1 00 
I. B. Whiting. .ccccccccccecccccece osccs 3 OO 
Maude M. Post. ccccccccccccccccscecess 1 00 
Mrs. M. W. Wetherell.... 1 00 
H. W. Wetherell........ 1 00 
Ann M. Parker, M. D.... 1 60 
Marian Macway «..++.- . 1 00 
Ellen H. Huse ... ....-.- 1 00 
Anna L, B. Williams..... 1 00 
Jones Baber ....cececeeee 1 00 
Mrs. Maria 8. Orwig........+ eocccccece 1 00 
Lucy Stone... .ccccccccccrscscccscceses 1 00 
Henry B. Blackwell.......-.seeeeeeees 1 v0 
Mary F. Thomas M. D...cecceeeeeeces 1 00 
Be Be CRAGMOR ce cccccccccccccccceceocces 1 00 
Miss Jennie Magoane......cceeeeeeeees 1 00 
Matilda Hindiman.....ccceesscceeseeece 1 00 
Valentine Hicks.....c.cccsccsececccees 1 00 
J. W. Plummer 1 00 
N. A. Plummer 1 00 
Emma Beatty.......00++- 1 00 
Mre. Nuth’l White... ccccccsccccccccece 1 00 
Mrs. Armenia W. Hobbs.......ceeeeeee 1 00 
Horatio Hobds....ccccccesccccccececees 1 00 
Chas. UH. Newhall. ccccccccrccsccccccees 1 00 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Newhall........eeeeeee 1 00 
Dr. A. B. Stockham........e..seeeeees 1 00 
Emma Butman...cccccccccccsveccccece 1 00 
Robt. A. Burnett 1 00 
Dr. Mary Weeks Burnett. - 100 
Caroline K, Sherman.....cecceeeeeeees 1 00 
4 4 ~ ops oe appiipiae 1 00 
Mon. BB. HH. Meade ccccccccccccseccccces 1 00 
B. M. Davenport...ccccceccccecsececees 1 00 
Emma C,. Bascom.......seeees Coccccoes 1 00 
M, W. Hoyt.ccccccccccccscccsccccceves 1 00 
W. A. Sturrett.. 1 00 
Albert D. Hager.. - 100 
Warty M. Duff........+e or seeccceccees 1 00 
W. A. 8. Graham. ..ccccccccccccccccces 1 00 
Leila G. Bedell, M. D...sesecccceceess 1 00 
Ada N.C. Cornell. .cccccccsccccccsevce 1 00 
Mary A. Loomis....ceecceeeeeeees 1 00 
Martha Angle Dorsett..... Covccccecce « 100 
Isabella James... .cccccccccecceeceeeees 1 00 
Catherine V. We coos 100 
Mra. Mary ie Mac kay..-.+- eeeeeceees 1 00 
Bessie BE. Peery..cccccccccscccccccceces 1 00 
Mrs. Bess E: uglesticld Covcceccesoocese + 100 
Mrs. A. E. Robbins.......sccccccscceecs 1 00 
Miss M. Maud Parsons............- - 100 
Mrs. Harriet Alexander, M. D 1 00 
Mrs. M. A. Howes.......-.++- 1 00 
Alanson ae 1 00 
Mrs. _ . Howe.... cccccccees coos 1@ 
Mrs. Pa MRE Mcsxdesssareeesses 1 00 
Mrs. Stelle Turner Riordan......++++++ 1 00 
Wm. D. Foulke ....ccc.scccccccccecees 1 00 
Helen C. Peirce ........005+ eecccccocce 1 00 
Mrs. Nancy B. Lewis 1 00 
Mrs. ° 1 00 
Mrs eee 1 00 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay.....0.. ees 1 00 
Mary E. Couse ....ceccecesesecccees 1 00 
Mre. L. B. Farley ccccccccccccccccccece 1 00 
Mrs. Mary A. Abirens .....-eeeeeeeeees 1 00 
Louis Abrens..4...ccoscccccccccccccecs 1 00 
Mella H. Temple...seeseeeees ereeecees 1 00 
Ellen C, Eldredge. .....-secseeeeees cess 1 00 
L. 8S. Eldredge.....--+- cove + 100 
M. H. Verkins........- 1 00 
Mary E. Heald ...... 1 00 
Eudora Hailman.......++++ eoccccovcces 1 00 
Prof, Hailmatic.cccocccccccccscsccccees 1 00 
Bessie Hailman.......++++- eecccccccccs 1 00 
William Hailman.......ccceceeeceeeces 1 00 
Harry Hailan.....ccsccescceeseereers 1 00 
Mrs. M. L. Arthur .. 1 00 
8. A. Crary eeecceeee 1 00 
Miss A. 8. Faville 1 00 
Cyr? AVOTY «2. ceeceeeeccesceeeseeses 1 00 
J. A. COUDIFTYMAN 26. 6eeeeeeeeeeeecees 1 00 
Mrs. J. A. Countryman......eseceeeees 1 00 
W. FF. Jatmeon.ccccccccccccscccccccces 1 00 
Enoch Howard ...c..cccccessecees eves 30 
A. M. Lewis....... 1 00 
Rey. 8. 5. Hunting .. 1 00 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. T. Sav y eooccss 100 
Amelia Murdock.....+0... esecseeseess 1.00 
Mrs. Mary d. Ashton ...secceceecceeees 1 00 
Mrs. R. RK. Foster ......... Seeseoccecce 1 00 
Mary E. Bundy ....ccccccccesccccccees 1 00 
Ino. C. BUNdY oo .cececcccccccceccccees 1 00 
Miss Ada C. Sweet.. 1 00 
Clara Lyon Peters... «» 100 
J. O. Fimeh.cccccccccccscccccccccccsece 1 00 
Mary A. Allman ...eeccccccesseseececs 1 00 
Mrs. Mary E. Russell......sseeseeeees 1 00 
Emily Shedd ..ccccceeccccceccccerccces 1 00 
Mary E. Young .....cccccccscccecccees 1 00 
Helga Reed.....--+..406 1 00 
Mrs. Mary Rooks 1 00 
C. L. Jenks .... 1 00 
Mrs. Rosa M. Avery. cocccccccccccccses 1 00 
Mrs. M. E. De Sent. TTTTITT TT TTT 1 00 
J. M. Harvey....e+e+- Ccccccccccccccece 1 00 
H. M. Tracy Cutler...... eovcccsccerecs 1 00 
Mere. 8. W. Billie. ...ccccscccccccccccces 100 
Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson............ 1 00 
Narcissa T. Bemis........+. oveveccoee 1 00 
Frances L. Gilbert......ccceccceseeeees 1 00 
Mrs. Edith J. W. Mason........ : 1 00 
Mrs. Emma C. Higgins......... cocccce 1 00 
Mrs. Clara M. J. Faseom ....esseeeeeeee 1 00 
Mrs. C. M. Higginson......ccseceeeeess 1 00 
Caroline A. Huling.....eccccecceeeeees 1 00 
Mercie M. Hurd .......ceecceesceeeeee 1 00 
Geo. Daniels ...ccccccccecccseceeeees - 100 
Mrs. M. A. Bowerman, M. D... 1 00 
Chas. H. Chamberlain ...........- -» 100 
Alice Boise Wo00d8 ......ccseceeeeeeees 1 00 
Eveleen L. Mason .......sseeeees eeccce 1 00 
Louise Rockwood Wardner ....+++++++ 1 00 
C. W. Wallace oecccceecees eocccocccces 1 00 
Shalor ....cccccccce Ceccccccccese 1 00 
Mra. B. F. WOU ccccccccccseccvccecse 100 
Ella Pattersonecccscecsesceeses eocccece 1 00 
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Mra. Caroline 8. Martin. ....-++e+eeeees 1 00 
Mra. C. F. Weber ccccccccccccssccscces 1 00 
Mrs. S. L. Finney ....--ececcseececeees 1 00 
Tor. Peiro and Wife. sesecccceecseeeeeees 1 ow 
Hannah B. Locke....-+.eeeeeseeeeeeees 1 00 
Gen. J. 8. Casemnet. ..ccceccccceeeeces 1 00 
Frances M. Casement. ......eseeeeeeeee 1 00 
Mrs. Wm. Krimbill 1 00 
Mrs. Sarah Manahan 1 ow 
Mrs. M. J. Stevens. 1 00 
Mre. 8. BE. Ame. .ccccccccccccccccccces 100 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boyaton Harbert...... 1 0 
Blanche 8. Dunham ......cceseeeeeeees 1 00 
Mise Batic Will ..cveccosccccsoccoccccs 1 wo 
Geo, M. Campbell ....ccceccececeeeeees 1 oo 
Mary E. Hudson .....cccesecses coves 1 00 
Mrs. Emily L. Borland.........0-..00 1 
Mra. TE. BU. Pratt ccccccccccesteccecccccs 1 
Mra. Mary E, Pearson ...cceseeseeeeees 1 00 
Belle L. Reynolds, M. D.....ceeeeeeees 1 oo 
Mra. H.M, Richmond.........eeeeeee0 1 00 
OC. DO. Bee ccccccvesccceccccccscccesece 1a 
Mrs. C. A. Cloveland ...ccccccccccccece 1 00 
Rebecea 8. : 1 00 
Mary M Wetmore 1 00 
Adelaide » M. i 1 00 
Emma M. 1 00 
Caroline z 1 00 
Geo. W. Bemis Se coescocescesoocececece 1 00 
Mary J. Wheaton ....0..cccccccccceses 1 ov 
Mrs. L. 8. Wilkinson 1 00 
Mary E. Bates, M. 1 00 
Sarab A. Mendell. 1 00 
Mrs. Charlotte M. 3} al 1 00 
Myre. An POPE sccccccccoccsccccceecs 1 00 
Dr. Manlig 1. Fitlold..ccccccccccccsccce 1 00 
Mary A. Livermore.......cccccccscesee 1 00 
BaNGs Bhs Oc TMTOOE ccccevescccesocceees 1 oO 
eS RO een 1 00 
Wo Mls SENN ddcéeecaucecacnesessesens 1 Ou 
Mrs. Gieo. M. Campbell.......ceeeecees 1 Oo 
Mees Ws Ue CUONDs ccccccecscccesaccace 1 00 
BU, Th, Bic WO Recancccescoeseccscsess 1 00 
Mary Newbury Aclams.......ssceeeees 1 00 
PN DPOMc ns cecodccesucescsvescses 1 60 
Premees €). MOGs ccccoceccaseonccese 1 00 
Miss Adelaide Harding..........eeeeee 1 00 


— oe —— 
NOTES Al ND NEWS. 

The Boston Journal h had a good editorial 
lately in favor of temperance instruction 
in the schools. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of East Orange, New 
Jersey, paid her last year’s taxes under 
protest. 

Miss Hannah Adam and Miss Phebe 
Adam are among the most eager and zeal- 
ous remonstrants in Jamaica Plain. 

Governor Hall, of Wyoming Territory, 
is dead. His good testimony in favor of 
the suffrage of women has been invaluable. 

Suffrage songs will be distributed at the 
annual meeting. on the 27th and 28th. 
Congregational singing at each session. 

The Home Club, of East Bo-ton, gave a 
party on Tuesday evening, with music and 


dancing, and a good time generally. 
The annual meeting of the Woman's 


Soard of Missions was held at the Mount 
Vernon Church, on Ashburton Place, on 
Wednesday last. 

Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines is dead. <A 
large pat of her life was devoted to legal 
prosecutions to secure her rightful claims 
to property. 

The Henry (Ill.) Republican has a wom- 
an’s column called **Woman’s World.” It 
contains news of all sorts—fashion, work, 
notes of progress, ete. 

The Massachusetts W. C. 'T. U. appeals 
for funds with which to carry on its work. 
Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Amelia 
H. Wood, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 

Yoom 13 1-2. 

Mrs. Mary E Haggart gave one of her 
powerful and eloquent suffrage lectures at 
Cleveland, O., on Wednesday of last week, 
to an audience of two thousand people. 
The lecture was given under the auspices 
of the Western Reserve Club. 

The Literary World, for January 10, con- 
tains an article by Frederick Tl. Fuller, a 
nephew of Margaret Fuller, defending her 
memory from the aspersions flung upon it 
by the publication of words of Hawthorne 
by his son. 

The bill to extend the Parliamentary 
franchise to English women, which stood 
for second reading on December 9th, was 
postponed owing to the adjournment of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Woodall has set 
it down for Wednesday, March 4th. 

Mr. A. 8S. Root, who will speak at the 
annual meeting, is a graduate of Oberlin 
College and now a student in Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. Edwin A. Start is a 
graduate of Tufts College, and is now at 
Cambridge. 

The Springfield Republican rejoices in 
new type. ‘The WOMAN’s JOURNAL re- 
joices in the prosperity of the Republican, 
which always has a good word for 
equal rights of women, reports the prog- 
ress of the cause everywhere, and has the 
courage of its opinions on the question. 





The letters which accompany the suf- 
frage petitions as they come in, report, in 
nearly every case, that signatures are more 
easily obtained this year than last. Each 
year shows a gain both in the respect and 
in the friendliness shown to the claim for 
equal rights for women. 

Miss ‘Travers, under whose manage- 
ment the Indianapolis Training School for 
nurses has been successfully established, 
has been obliged, on account of ill health, 
to resign her position as Superintendent. 
Miss Hunt. a graduate of Bellevue, and 
recently connected with the St. Louis 
Training School, has taken her place. 

A memorial meeting in honor of Wm. 
Wells Brown was held by the Wendell Phil- 
lips Club, and other citizens of Boston, at 
Zion M. E. Church, North Russell Street. 
on the 14th inst. 
easion. Mr. 


It was an interesting oc- 
Brown was a well-known 
and writer during the 
anti-slavery conflict. 

Mrs. Gallinger, Mrs. Dorsett, and Dr. 
Ripley have been appointed a committee 
to interview the members of the Minnesota 
Legislature, to urge upon them their duty 
to do all they can for woman suffrage in 
the Legislature. The legal rights of wom- 
en in Minnesota will be discussed at the 
January meeting. Judge Hemiup will 
hive a paper. 


abolition speaker 


Lady Florence Dixie, who for many 
years has refrained from attending the 
queen's drawing-room, because she would 
not submit to the dress regulations of the 
roval abode, has sent some immortelles to 
be placed upon the grave of the lamented 
John Brown. The queen in acknowledg- 


ment sent Lady Florence a Landseer en- 
graving. 
Mrs. George 5. Ilunt, of Portland, Me., 


in her valuable report on the Maine Reform 
School for Boys, recently given before the 
Governor's Council, at Augusta, says that 
in the performance of her duty she is 
brought in contact continually with young 
boys who are smoking, drinking, even in- 
toxicated, who, if brought within the in- 
fluence of reform schools like that in Maine, 
might be saved to an honorable manhood, 


In accordance with the desire of Win. 
H. Channing, his remains have 
brought to this country by his son. Fu- 
neral services will be held at Arlington 
Street Church, probably on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing next. Notice will be given in the 
Daily Advertiser. Mr. Channing lived in 
London and not in Liverpool, as was said 
in a former paper. 

The Argus Publishing Co., at Sandwich. 
Ill., has issued a few suffrage songs in a 
small pamphlet which are sold at a dollar 
ahundred. Itis only a beginning. The 
Company hopes to have songs sent from 
which to select and add, until a valuable 
collection has been made. Good songs are 
among the best instrumentalities we can 
command. 

At the monthly meeting of the Welsh 
miners, where 7,000 of them were present, 
the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously: 


Resolved, That this meeting highly approves 
of extending the tranchise to the women; and 
that it instructs our agent to do all that he can to 
get up meetings for Miss Jeannette G. Wilkinson 
to advocate ber claims on behalf of the women’s 
suffrage. 


been 


Those who attend the annual meeting 
should be prepared to take home with them 
a good supply of leaflets for distribution. 
“The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts,” 
by Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, is perhaps the 
best one to show the injustice of the pres- 
ent position of women. But all the tracts 
and leaflets are good. They cover the 
field of fact and argument, and that is 
what the people need. Do not fail to get 
a supply. 

The Indianapolis Journal of the 6th inst. 
gives four columns to a report of the 


| speech of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar before the 
| monthly meeting of the Equal Rights So- 


| ciety, in that city, 


the | 


The Daily Press and Knickerbocker, at Al- | 


bany, recognizes that the ‘woman suffrage 
party has risen to a commanding position 
in politics with remarkable speed,” and 
makes suggestions in regard to practical 
methods of work, some of which are very 
good. 

Woman's Work, a journal devoted to the 
employments of women, is published by G. 


J. Manson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and is a | 


three-column quarto of unexceptionable 
matter and style. It is published monthly 
at60 centsa year. We hopeit may receive 
a liberal patronage. 

The fine-art display at the New Orleans 
Exhibition is said to be excellent. The 
building for the art galleries cost only $40,- 
000, and yet it serves its purpose better 
than the Memorial Hall at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, which cost $1,500,000. 
The memorial building at New Orleans is 
devoted to horticulture. 


on ‘*How to Enlarge the 
Political and Civil Rights of Women With- 
out an Amendment of the Constitution.” 
The Journal says that the speech was both 
“valuable and instructive.” Mrs. Gougar 


| claims the full rights of women under the 


fourteenth amendment. 

The Alpha is the name of a weekly pa- 
per published at Luther, Lake County, 
Mich., by Christine Swartz Barghoorn, ad- 
vocating equal rights, privileges, and com- 
pensation for women; price$la year. It 
calls upon the suffragists of Michigan to 
make an effort to secure a municipal suf- 
frage law from the Legislature, now in 
session. The callis signed by Fannie Hol- 
den Fowler, president of the Michigan 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

In California, the husband can sell the 
household furniture against the wife’s 


| wishes, even if she gives him no cause to 


do so; and if it is community property, 
in which she has equal ownership. Un- 
der this law, the women of the Golden 
State have suffered incalculable injury. A 
wife may earn furniture for the use of her- 
self and children, but if her husband is un- 
principled and worthless, he can dispose 
of it. 


SATURDAY, 











JAN. 17, 1885. 





CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5- FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at ............ceeee 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at....- eeénnseeesns 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at.............+.- 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at..-------.. steeeees 


EXTRA SUPERPINES, 


250 PIECES, ali Wool, 


eee eee eeeeee see eeeeeee 


+ 75c. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $}.00. 


The 


above 


(foods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 








THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one 
the strictly hygienic 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt- -supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘*drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is #o arranged that the 
another, and although fitting the 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our le ading »hysicians. 

Made for ladies only, both pl 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken 
Bold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


of the best of 


Dress Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 


bands of the outer ekirte do not lay over one 
form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
ain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


around waist, outside of dress, 


Plain, $1 75. 


Address, 





Tee 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist MO, 18t, 1BB4...ceccceceeceeeree 
Liabilities .........s.s00. MTTTTITITITTTTTTITITTTT TTT TTT TTT TTL 


Surplus, Including Capital........ccccccccceccccceccececeeeveeesesecees $1, 906, 862 88 


1@- WOMEN INSURED SAME 





++» $8,281,060 44 
6, 374, 197 56 


RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET oa ° 


The publishers of the Capito 


BOSTON. 


City 
Family Magazine, make the Sillowing foeral ¢ oer r for the New ¥ eart The 
us the longest verse in the Bible, before March Ist, will receive a Solid Go! 


Hunting Cased teh, worth $50, 


If there be more than onec correct answer iy 


the second will ree e i € Gentleman's W atch; 
i 


the third, a key-windin; 
with their answer for w 


ne 

1 Sliver lated 
clggant Fruit Napl 
colors, 1 package 
ve Ca day Card, a 


Sia y work, 


erson must send 36 cents 
onth: 


ach be 
Fan cy Work Needles, 6 
at - ta ie 4: Silk, assorted 
locks for Patchwork, Fuster © ards, 


opy of 


ave ty, Birt 
ulde,” poh ‘iiustrations and descrip- 


he regular price of the above 


articles is $1.25, but to those Sho comply with the above requirements we willsend 


them all pre- 
paid fer 36cts. 





Publ’rs Home Guest, Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN D. CLAPP, 
Artistic Stamping and Designing. 


A large assortment of new designs, staple goods and 
novelties, 





Experienced teachers of Art Embroidery, 
Kensington Painting, Knitting, Crocheting 
and Repousse always in attendance, 


Electric Light for Matching Colors. 


1 Music Hall Place, 


Off Winter Street, Boston 





At the annual meeting of the Minneapolis 
Woman Suflrage Association, lately held, 
Judge Hemiup said: 

Our work is aggressive, but only against 
evil and evil works. We will bring intel- 
ligence, honesty, and humanity. sisterly 
tenderness and motherly love, wife’s fidel- 
ity and d: wughter’s devotion, with which to 
mould, reform, elevate, and sanctify the 
ballot, and lay them all at the feet of the 
voter, und say, ‘All these you can have if 
you w will let women share the larger and 
grander respousibility of citizenship.” 

In the recent circular published by Cor- 
nell University, it is said that young wom- 
en bear the strain of mental work quite as 
well as young men, and there is no more 
sickness among them; moreover, a larger 
percentage of them complete the course 
and graduate, and the average of scholar- 
ship among them is higher than among 
young men. ‘The fact does not necessarily 
imply mental superiority, — it results, 
doubtless, from the greater regularity with 
which they apply themselves to their tasks. 





FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 


Combination Garments a Specialty. 


These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the some time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 


A LADY © 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 











“ . YALE’S ARTICLE ON VACCINA- 
Di TION in the last BABYHOOD,” says the Sanitar ry 
Engineer. “is worth to any young mother the year 
subscription price.” ‘The Christian at Work says: “It 
isin the power of such a publication to accomplish an 
immense an-ount of good, and we are glad to note that 
the new venture seews to be in excellent hands,” 

BABYHOOD is the only periodical in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the care of Infants. $1 50 a year; 
15 cents anumber. Address BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce S8t., 
New York. 














STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence ? 

Strength for to-day—in house and home, 
So practise forbearance sweetly — 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day—what a precious boon 
For the earnest souls who labor, 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor! 


— a ——— 


A WOMAN'S WISH. 


BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 


Would I were lying in a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 
And scented silence at my head and feet! 


Just for one hour to slip the leash of worry, 
In eager haste, from thought’s impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing, in its heedless hurry, 
Disdaining wisdom’s call or duty’s beck! 


Ah! it were sweet, where clover clumps are meeting, 
And daisies hiding, se to hide and rest; 

No sound except my own heart’s sturdy beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast— 


Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird’s song! 
Our souls require at times this full unsheathing— 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long. 


And I am tired—so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life’s free beauty, 
Its loose beads with no straight string running 
through! 


Ay, laugh, if laugh you will, at my crude speech; 
But women sometimes die of such greed, 

Die for the amall joys held beyond their reach, 
And the assurance they have all they need! 








oe 
THE WINTERS. 


We did not fear them once; the dull, gray mornings 
No cheerless burden on our spirits laid; 

The long night watches did not bring us warnings 
That we were tenants of a house decayed ; 

‘The early snows like dreams to us descended ; 
The frost did fairy work on pane and bough; 

Beauty and power and wonder have riot ended— 
How is it that we fear the winters now? 


Their home fires fall as bright on hearth and chamber, 
Their northern starlight shines as coldly clear; 
The woods still keep their holly for December, 
The worki a welcome yet for the new year; 
And far away in old remembered places 
The snowdrop rises and the robin sings, 
The sun and moon look out with loving faces; 
Why have our days forgot these goodly things? 


Why is it now the north wind finds us shaken 
By tempests tieréer than its bitter blast? 
Which fair beliefs and friendships, too, have taken 
Away like summer foliage as they passed; 
And§made life leafless in its pleasant valleys, 
Waning the light of promise from our day, 
Till the mists meet even in the inward palace, 
A dimness, not, like theirs, to pass away? 


It was not thus when dreams of love and laurels 
Gave sunshine to the winters of our youth, 
Before its hopes had fallen in fortune’s quarrels, 
Or time had bowed them with its heavy truth; 
Ere yet the twilights found us strange and lonety, 
With shadows coming when the fire burns low, 
To tell of distant graves and losses only, 
The past that cannot change and will not go. 


Alas! dear friends, the winter is within us, 
Hard is the ice that grows about the heart, 
With petty cares and vain regrets that win us 
From life’s true heritage and better part. 
Seasons and skies rejvice, yea, worship rather; 
But nations toil and tremble even as we, 
Hoping for harvests they will never gather, 
Fearivg the winters which they may not see. 
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THE POINT OF DIFFERENOE. 


BY CAROLINE B.-LE ROW. 


Agnes Rossiter sat, pale and still, beside 
a little table heaped with books. The 
slips of paper upon which she had been 
making notes had failen about her on the 
floor, and she was idly toying with a lead 
pencil which she held in her fingers. Sher- 
man Gregory, her betrothed, stood at a lit- 
tle distance from her, a heavy scowl upon 
his handsome face, his foot upon one of 
the slips of paper. 

“It is high time this matter was decided, 
Agnes,” he said at last, in a tone which 
corresponded with the expression of his 
features. “I am angry—furious, if you 
will, and I have abundant provocation. I 
had every reason to believe that I should 
find you ready to go out with me this even- 
ing, and I tind you—so!” He gave a vic- 
ious kick at the slip of paper, and scowled 
again at the books upon the table. 

‘Then my words had very little weight 
with you when I told you yesterday that 
my work would keep me at home, Sher- 
man.” 

‘*‘But am I never to be considered? never 
to—to— It’s stupid nonsense, the whole of 
it. You know I’ve never approved of it. 
Now I positively forbid it. Iam rich, able 
to care for you in luxury. You know all 
that, yet you persist. Once forall, Agnes, 
you must choose between me and what 
you are pleased to call your ‘work.’ ” 

‘*Are you in earnest, Sherman?” 

She laid the pencil down, and leaning 
back*in her chair, looked up at him with 
appealing eyes. But the strength and hon- 
est purpose of the woman’s soul were as 
evident as her great love and equally great 
fear. She was one to be loyal to death, 
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yet also one to give her body to be burned 

for the sake of a principle; and there was 

one now at stake. Perhaps some dim con- 
ception of this fact shook her lover's pur- 
pose for aninstant. He took a few steps 
across the room, then turned and faced 
her. 

*T am thoroughly in earnest,” he said in 
a hard, ringing tone. ‘“*You must choose 
between us, and now. I have waited and 
pleaded long enough ™ 

She did not take her eyes from his face 
as he spoke, but her own grew white and 
rigid. He watched her closely, almost 
cruelly, for a minute, then caught up his 
hat. “Shall I go, Agnes?” 

““Good-by, Sherman.” 

The white lips framed the words with 
difficulty, and the loving, pleading eyes 
still gazed pitifully into his. The young 
man turned and rushed out of the room. 
“Grand Opera,” he shouted to the coach- 
man waiting outside the door, and plunged 
into the carriage. It was “Faust” that 
night, but he heard no musie and inter- 
preted no words save those from a poem 
he had lately read, which persistently 
haunted him and rang countless changes 
through his brain: 

“IT think now, as the heavy hours decease 

One after one, and bitter thoughts increase 

One upon one, of all sweet, finished things.”’ 

Sherman Gregory had made the mistake 
of his life, but as yet he was conscious on- 
ly of being greatly wronged and greatly 
angry, as well as being greatly justified in 
the course he had pursued. 

It was exactly four years after, to a day 
as it happened, that the morning papers 
contained two articles printed side by side. 
One was a long account of the graduating 
exercises of the Metropolitan Medical Col- 
lege, in which Miss Agnes Rossiter was 
mentioned as the most brilliant student 
during the course and the valedictorian of 
her class. The other ran as_ follows: 
“Sherman Gregory, whose career upon the 
street has been a peculiarly variable one, 
has been placed in insolvency by his cred- 
itors. His liabilities are not stated, but it 
is estimated that his assets will realize 
about twenty per cent.” 

‘True is it that ‘Time travels with divers 
paces with divers persons.” ‘The years 
passed rapidly with Agnes Rossiter, years 
full of hard, often anxious and discourag- 
ing work, yet always filled with a con- 
sciousness of professional success, and al- 
most unlimited usefulness. Had they been 
happy as well as useful years? One could 
not doubt it who looked at the serene, 
beautiful face of the matured woman who 
sat, one gorgeous September morning, on 
the piazza of the Cataract House, gazing 
off upon the mountains. She had lifted 
her eyes to the hills, not indeed as one to 
whom cometh help, but rather as one re- 
joicing in her own power to help the world 
to be strong and well and contented. 

A little boy, not more than four years 
old, came slowly around the corner of the 
house, dragging upon its side a much-mu- 
tilated wooden horse, whose depressed ap- 
pearance seemed reflected in the child’s 
listless gait and unhappy little face. He 
stopped entirely on seeing the lady, re- 
garded her curiously for a minute or two, 
then, with a sudden impulse, dropped his 
toy, ran to her and buried his face in her 
lap. 

**Papa’s gone to New York,” he cried 
with a great burst of sobs, *tpapa’s gone!” 

One of the housemaids, passing through 
the hall with a pile of linen in her arms, 
deposited her burden on a convenient chair 
and stepped out upon the piazza as she 
heard the words. She looked intelligently 
at Dr. Rossiter, and knelt down beside her. 

**Poor little fellow!” she said tenderly, 
putting her hand on the child's head ; ‘*now 
don’t you want to run round and see Mike 
a minute? He’s caught something down 
in the woods. You can’t guess what.” 

“A woodchuck ?” 

The little head with its mass of golden 
curls flew up speedily, and a radiant smile 
spread over the boy’s face. 

“Yes, a woodchuck !” 

“A great big one?” 

‘The biggest he’s caught this summer, 
and if you go down to the barn”— 

But the little fellow, with a swift kiss 
on Dr. Rossiter’s lips, had already run be- 
yond the sound of the girl’s voice. The 
doctor was watching him eagerly. What 
was there in his eyes when he raisec them 
to her that brought back to her 

“Such a pity!” the maid was saying, her 
eyes turned in the same direction. ‘He's 
the sweetest child in the world, loving as 
he can be, and always broken-hearted about 
something. He worships his father, and 
he is his father’s idol, but they never take 
any comfort together. ‘To think of that 
dear little motherless thing, left half the 
time as he’s been this summer to wander 
round this way and amuse himself, and — 
The child’s been about half-sick, too, late- 
ly. I expect it’s because he grieves so 
when his father leaves him like this.” 

“And is it necessary for his father to 
leave him ?”’ 

“Oh, I suppose so. Mr. Gregory has 








business in the city, and telegrams nearly 





every hour in the day when he’s in the 
hotel. He isn’t easy an instant, and acts 
as if he was worried out of his life. 1 pity 
him, but ! pity the child more. The house- 
keeper and I try to take care of him the 
best we can, but we can’t do very much ” 

It was late in the season. Dr. Rossiter 
always deferred her summer vacation un- 
til the majority of the physicians and 
clergymen had completed theirs and were 
at their posts again. Disease and death 
took no vacation. ‘lhe poor and the sufler- 
ing needed help in July as well as in Janu- 
ary. But she found her compensation in 
the fact that the great crowds had lessened 
at the hotels. She was freer and happier 
for that reason. ‘There are only three 
guests remaining at the Cataract House,” 
the proprietor had written, ‘tand they will 
leave soon.” And yet two of those guests 
chanced to be Sherman Gregory and his 
son. It was just after midnight that there 
same a hurried knock at the doctor's door. 

“Oh, please come quick,” she heard the 
voice of the housemaid saying through the 
keyhole. ‘tHe is dying— the little boy. 
The room is right opposite yours. Come 
as quick as you can!” In her impatience 
she shook the door-handle vigorously, and 
in an instant was gone again. With as lit- 
tle delay as possible, the doctor followed 
her. it needed but a glance of her expe- 
rienced eye to see that there was cause for 
alarm, and a slight examination was suffi- 
cient to convince her that the dreaded 
scourge of childhood had taid its merciless 
hand upon the little sufferer. ‘The house- 
keeper and her assistants, one of whom 
had been sleeping with the child, watched 
the doctor’s face with suspended breath. 

‘“*We must send for his father,” one of 
them said huskily. 

Dr. Rossiter shook her head thought- 
fully. 

**When is he expected back?” 

**Not for three days.” 

‘Then we will wait. He cando no good 
here. By the end of that time we shall 
know if we can save him.” 

There was no Jack of skill or loving care. 
Every hour that dragged by was one of 
torture as well as of suspense. The doc- 
tor did not leave the bedside day or night, 
hardly taking her eyes from the child even 
while eating a few mouthfuls of the food 
which was brought toher. Andon the af- 
ternoon of the third day Mr. Gregory ar- 
rived. 

*Say to him that the child has been very 
sick, and must be kept as quiet as possible.” 

Such was the direction given by the phy- 
sician to the housekeeper, and the message 
was delivered witha good deal of emphasis 

and some additions. Mr. Gregory was 
proverbially an excitable and nervous man. 

“Dr. Rossiter had just come,” was the 
information volunteered by the housekeep- 
er. “It was a lucky thing, for the child 

would have choked to death before we 
could have raised Dr. Brown, and he’s so 
crippled with rheumatism I don’t believe 
he'd have come up the mountain anyway. 
And she’s held him in her lap half the 
time and never left him for an instant,” 
which last sentence did not in the least re- 
fer to Dr. Brown. ‘I s’pose she’s afraid 
that you might excite him some way, 
and” — 

‘‘He isn’t out of danger yet?” Mr. Greg- 
ory demanded in an unrecognizable voice. 

“No, sir. Thatis, the doctor hasn’t said 
30, yet.” 

A shadow fell upon the carpet beside Dr. 
Rossiter as she sat, still as a statue, beside 
the child. Sherman Gregory, his hand 
pressed against the wall to keep himself 
from falling, was walking slowly towards 
her. 

In her long professional experience she 
had seen much human misery. She had 
looked from dying and dead faces into 
those of the living, only to wonder why 
despair did not kill as surely as disease. 
But she had never yet encountered such a 
look as she beheld in Sherman Gregory’s 
face. 

**He is asleep,” she said softly. ‘His 
breathing is quite natural. We have great 
reason now to hope.” 

With one glance at the child’s face, he 
fell heavily intoa chair. Though making, 
evidently, a mighty effort at self-con- 
trol, the groans that burst from him seem- 
ed to tear him asunder, and he twisted his 
hands in his hair like a madman. 

‘Be quiet, Sherman Gregory,” the doc- 
tor exclaimed in a sharp, repressed tone. 
“Wake up your child, and you may kill 
him. Here, drink this.” She forced his 
head up from his breast and compelled him 
to swallow from a cup that she held in her 
hand. Setting it down empty, she grasped 
him by the shoulders with a firmness which 
helped to subdue and finally conquer his 
anguish. ‘Then she left him and returned 
to her vigil. Her orders were imperative 
that he should not enter the room for the 
next three days, and they were scrupulous- 
ly obeyed. 

Convalescence was long and wearisome. 
The functions of nurse were combined with 
those of physician, and at the end of a 
month the one who had so faithfully filled 





this double office succumbed to the long 
It was only a temporary illness, 
and “because it is over a year 


strain. 
however, 
since 1 have taken a day’s rest,” she said 
to the housekeeper, as if in apology for her 
weakness. But that very day she sent by 
her a telegram to one of the most distin- 
guished physicians in New York. ‘Come 
as soon us youcan. Iam not well. Must 
return home.” ‘The housekeeper read it 
dubiously. ‘Ihe doctor is worse than 
she’s willing to let us know,” was her anx- 
ious comment, ‘‘or why should she send to 
him?” 

T'wo days later, about half an hour be- 
fore the stage was expected, she ventured 
out upon the piazza. It was the first time 
she had left her room, and she sat in the 
same place where little Ross Gregory 
had looked up at her with his father's 
eyes. He was almost as well as ever. One 
of his aunts haa been sent for to take care 
of him; there was no need for further 
anxiety. 

Again a shadow fell beside her, and with- 
out looking up, she knew that Sherman 
Gregory stood near her. 

“Agnes!” 

“Mr. Gregory 

“Look at me, Agnes!” 

She raised her eyes calmly. They were 
neither pleading nor pitiful, only beauti- 
ful, sweet, serene. He flung himself in 
his impetuous, characteristic fashion into 
a chair which stood almost in front of her. 

‘Have you nothing to say to me?” he 
demanded with an uncon-cious fierceness. 

“Simply that I feel very thankful that 
your little boy is doing so well, and is in 
such good hands. He is a dear child. I 
love him very much myself.” 

“And you can speak like that, Agnes 
Rossiter, after all these years—after all 
that— Do you know what I am—what I 
have been ever since I lost you? ‘The most 
miserable man on God's earth! A finan- 
cial vagabond, as you prophesied I should 
be when I first set foot in that thrice- 
cursed Wall Street—marrying a woman 
who married my money, or thought she 
did, when she married me. It was a genu- 
ine pleasure to undeceive her, almost the 
only pleasure I've known; and it didn’t 
take long, either. ‘Then she left me, a good 
thing for me, as she left my child behind 
her. Do you know what that child is to 
me, Agnes Rossiter? My very life—my 
soul! I would kill myself if anything hap- 
pened to him,” and the awful misery that 
she had seen once before overspread his 
face again. ‘You have saved his life— 
you—the only woman I ever loved or ever 
wronged! Oh, great heaven, Agnes, you 
must have some mercy in your heart for 
me. You loved me once, Agnes!” 

The tine womanly face was not stirred. 
The eyes met his as serenely as before. 

“I certainly believed so, Sherman,” she 
said with a calmness which only seemed to 
heighten the wildness of his looks and 
words. ‘I suftered for a long time. per- 
haps almost as much, or at least as deeply, 
as you have suffered since. But the con- 
sciousness that I had done no wrong, that 
in being true to myself and my highest 
convictions, | was not false to you, this 
helped me bear it until”— 

She hesitated for an instant. For the 
first time the pitiful expression looked 
from her eves. 

“Until—until”— he repeated almost sav- 
agely. 

‘*Until I came to know that I had never 
loved Sherman Gregory, but the ideal 
which I believed he represented—a man of 
moral courage, ambition, principle, gener- 
osity—a man who could respect my wom- 
anhood, and trust me with my liberty of 
conscience and liberty of life. I had made 
a mistake, and found it out, that was all. 
A common experience. Only some are not 
so fortunate as I in finding it out in time.” 

She drew her shaw] around her as if she 
would enter the house again. He sprang 
towards her, and laid his hand on her arm 
as she rose. 

“I will not let you go, Agnes. 
shall not go till you tell me”— 

A strange luminous look shot into her 
eyes. She was gazing down the road at 
the stage which had just come in sight. 
He turned for an instant and saw it also. 

**You have sent for a physician, they 
tell me. Why? You, so able to save 
others, so far beyond the need of human 
help—do you mean to tell me, Agnes, that 
the years have been happy ones to you— 
that you could live without regret, without 
love?” 

‘My work gave me happiness enough 
until the years brought to me a great love 
also. hen I first learned’’— 

He staggered back against the piazza 
railing. 

‘What do you mean, Agnes?” 

“it surprises you, Sherman?’ ‘There 
was a faint smile upon her lips, as if at 
some happy secret of her own. ‘I was 
never a heartless woman, though you more 
than once called me so. I shall be free 
still, free to save life if need be—free to 
minister to suffering wherever I find it. 
He will help, not hinder.” 
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She was still gazing down the road, 
The stage was creeping slowly upward, 
It was only a few rods from the house, 

“Who will help you?’ he cried in a 
hoarse whisper, taking a step nearer to 
her. She raised one hand to keep him 
back—still she did not look at him. There 
was a face at the coach-window—a lover's 
face. There was no mistaking the expres- 
sion. 

**You are to marry—him !” 

She did not answer, and the next minute 
was folded close in her lover's arms. 
SS 


MARGARET. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 








New Orleans has but few public monu- 
ments, and none of them are famous. 
There is nowhere in its bounds or vicinity 
any appreciable rise of ground, or any 
such commanding point of view as would 
force itself upon common notice, asking to 
be made the site of some costly production 
of art for public adornment. An artistic 
eye, of course, could find such points; but 
the city has lacked the artistic eye. The 
popular spirit has been almost exclusively 
commercial. In the past the city has al- 
ways been a place to which men went—it 
is a saying of her own people—not so much 
to enjoy life as to make money with which 
to enjoy life elsewhere. Nevertheless. the 
great majority of those who came stayed, 
fortune or ill-fortune operating alike to 
hold them. But their tastes did pot crave 
a city beautitied by the fine arts. 

So it has become rich in sylvan arcades 
and leafy homes, but remained poor in 
architectural display; especially in monu- 
mental adornments. ‘The city was nearly 
150 years old when the first publie statue 
was erected within its limits, a poor but 
proud bronze equestrian figure of Jackson, 
duplicate of the one in Washington City. 
A few years later a bronze heroic statue of 
Henry Clay was placed in Canal Street, at 
the centre of the town’s human circula- 
lation. Then all the bronze the city could 
buy, old bells and what not, went into can- 
non, and the cannon went to the war. Af- 
ter the war and reconstruction a life-size 
marble statue of Franklin was reluctantly 
accepted as a private gift and set up in La- 
fayette Square. 

But lately there has been a great change. 
The city begins at length to feel its wealth 
again. An artistic impulse is showing it- 
self in many ways. Also, the community 
feeling has grown strong. ‘The old hostil- 
ity between the Creole and the Anglo- 
American scarcely survives at all. The 
impulse toward public improvements is 
bearing fruit on every side. Insuch times 
one looks to see the artistic and scholarly 


sentiments blossom: and, sure enough, in. 


Tivoli Cirele. that was until now such an 
eyesore, a gentle green mound of fine 
sweep has been raised, and from its centre 
towers up a majestic marble column bear- 
ing on its summit a colossal bronze statue 
y the South’s greatest soldier, Robert E. 
ee. 

On the ninth of last July another statue 
was unveiled. There is room and good 
cause for a score. The whole early his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley so centres in 
New Orleans, and so little has been done 
thus far to raise memorials to the figures 
that illuminate its pages, that were a score 
of statues unveiled, one might easily tell 
as many names illustrious enough to be so 
commemorated. There is that romantic 
soldier and intrepid, ill-fated explorer, 
over whose noble but stricken form the 
mighty river of his own discovery has roll- 
ed for centuries, Hernando De Soto. There 
is the grand, silent. dark-browed. heart- 
broken, and at last murdered La Salle, the 
same Mississippi's great re-discoverer. 
There is the bold sailor, D’ Iberville. found- 
er of the colony that has given us the Cre- 
oles; and his brother Bienville, the found- 
er of New Orleans, the brave, faithful, 
wise, and gentle ‘Father of Louisiana.” 
And there are the Creole patriots of 1768, 
Villeré, La Fréniére, and the rest of that 
gallant band who plotted the independence 
of the provinee, and fell dead under the 
fire of a file of Spanish soldiery. And, 
again, there is Galvez. young, beautiful, 
daring and sagacious, governor of Louis- 
iana almost before the down was on his 
lip, and leader of the Creoles to victory at 
Baton Rouge, Mobile, and Pensacola, in 
the days of the American Revolution. And 
there, too, is Claiborne, the first American 
governor; young, true, pure-minded, long- 
suffering, gentle. firm, temperate, brave; 
thirteen years in the executive chair—first 
by choice of President Jefferson, then of 
Congress, and then of the people of Louis- 
iana. And there are others still. Etienne 
de Boré, whose bold enterprise revolution- 
ized the industries of Creole Louisiana and 
made the land ever after green with sugar- 
sane; Edward Livingston, famed the world 
over for his contributions to the literature 
of law; the old Don Andreas Almonaster, 
builder of the cathedral and founder of 
the Charity Hospital; Julian Poydras, 
whose generous gift founded the first of 
the city’s many orphan asylums; Judah 
Fouro, the benevolent Jew, who hated no 
fair thing in this world except the fame of 
his own beneficence; and, last. the loveli- 
est name of them ali, Jean Jacques Audu- 
bon. 

Whose fame, of all these, does the mar- 
ble celebrate that was uncovered on the 
9th of last July ? The Spaniard ? the French- 
man? the Creole? the Virginian? Neither 
one nor another. Discoverers, explorers, 
soldiers, governors, jurists, patriot mar- 
tyrs, all passed by? Every one. ‘The 
monument is to a woman. 

Half a century ago, less one vear only, 
there came to New Orleans, with her hus- 
band Charles Haughery, a young womap 
lately married. Her maiden name was 
Margaret Gaffney. She was a native of 
Baltimore, whence she had just come. 
where her parents had died of yellow fever 
when she was a very little child, where a 
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kind family named Richards had brought 


ber up to young womanhood, and where | 


she had been married. She had not been 
long in New Orleans when her husband's 
health failed. He sought change in a voy- 
age to Ireland, and died. Her only child 
quickly followed him, and the young wife 
was left, for the second time in her short 
life, alone in the world. 

Her equipment for the varied experi- 
ences of the untried years that lay before 
her was of the simplest sort. Of education 
she had almost nothing; of beauty as lit- 
tle—to the outward eye; accomplishments, 


none; exterior graces, none; aggressive | 


ambition, the disposition to scheme or 
strive for station or preference, none; 
sparkling gayety, exuberant mirth, none, 
more than you or I; money, some, a little, 
a trifle: financial sagacity, a fair share, 
but nothing extraordinary ; frugality? yes, 
frugality—as to herself. What else? re- 
ligion? Yes, yes! pure, sweet, gentle, up- 
bubbling, overflowing, plentiful, genuine, 
deep. and high; a faith proving itself in- 
cessantly in works, anda modesty and un- 
consciousness that made her beneficence 
as silent as a stream underground. Hers 
was one of those natures, rare among wom- 
en, rarer still among men, whose happiness 
is found in blessing, not in being blessed. 

She went into the domestic service of 
some Sisters of Charity and Protestant la- 
dies in the orphan asylum founded by Juli- 
an Poydras. When a separation was made, 
and the Sisters opened a separate institu- 
tion, she went with them and took the 
management of their large dairy. But her 
heart was also in every other branch of 
their work; she toiled for them and their 
orphan wards with the ardor of a mother, 
and founé all her joy in seeing t'em grad- 
ually rise out of want ipto comfort and 
finally into independence. Almost the only 
smile of amusement that the incidents of 
her life afford is that provoked by the true 
picture of the young widow trundling a 
wheelbarrow-load of provisions through 
the streets to the asylum, given to the or- 
phans on condition that she would so car- 
ry itto them. She remained in this con- 
nection for many years, always greater 
than her station—greater than she knew. 
When at length the institution paid its last 
dollar of debt, she left it, to pursue the 
dairy business on her own account. 

This business in its new aspect prosper- 
ed greatly. For she gave it her own close 
attention, and she had almost no wants at 
all. Besides, she was a woman of strong 
good sense, and, for one thing, was wise in 
her choice of companions and counsellors. 
The good Sister Regis, Superior of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, so noted for holy living 
and valuable works, was from the first her 
closest friend. Margaret’s heart was in, 
her helping hand was under, all the Sister 
Superior’s plans; her impulse was not to 
get friendship, but togiveit. Thus it came 
to her a hundred-fold the more. She 
never married again. The late Mr. Mac- 
ready, a most estimable gentleman, of the 
widely-known New Orleans house of Stauf- 
fer, Macready & Co.. was one of her chosen 
advisers. I have often seen him in his 
store standing and conversing in a quiet, 
contemplative way on some business of 
hers. For her business grew. It had those 
homely qualities that make for soid in- 
crease, and as it expanded, her modest 
fame rose with it like a rising day. In 
1860, she opened a new business in the 
heart of the city—Tchoupitoulas Street. 
It was a bakery: she made bread. 

But long before that, as well as long and 
ever after it, any man might say to you as 
a strange female passed in a dingy milk cart 
—or bread cart in later years —sitting alone 
and driving the slow, well-fed horse, 
“There goes Margaret.” 

‘Margaret who?’ 

‘*Margaret, the Orphan’s Friend.” 

I suppose we should have forgotten her 
married name entirely, had not the invoices 
of her large establishment kept it before 
us. “Go to Marguaret’s’ was the word 
when a country order called for anything 


that could be bought of her; but the in- | 


voice would read: 
New OrzEans, March 15, 1875. 
Messrs. BLack, WuiTe & Co., 
To MARGARET’S BAKERY 
(MARGARET HavoGuery) Dr. 





2 Bbls. Soda Crackers, etc. 


And what had she done, what was she 
doing. to make her so famous? Nothing 
but give, give, give, give to the orphan 
boy and the orphan girl, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Hebrew, anything. Yes, one thing 
more; she gave and she loved. 
Was all, Nevera bid forattention. Never 
a high seat in any assembly. Never a 
place among the proud or the gay. No 


people.—so took its great multitudinous 
heart, that when, a little after midnight on 
the 9th of February, 1882, she was called 
up higher, it said at once—the very next 
day: **We will go by all that long line of 
illustrious dead to which we have so long 
| owed monumental brass and stone, and we 
| will raise to the view of citizen and stranger 
| the efligy of the ‘Orphan's Friend.’ ™ 
| 


Now the good deed is done. Ina place 
where many ways meet, and just in front 
| of the asylum that one might say her own 
| hands helped to build, she sits unsheltered 
| in the beating Southern sunshine, save for 
the marble unidealized, the dear, plain 
Margaret, in her accustomed dress, caress- 
ing an orphan boy. She shall not be for- 
gotten. 


“There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 


“The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine; 
Race after race their honors yield, 
They flourish and decline. 


“But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moon and stars their courses run, 

Wreathes the whole circle ot the year, 
Companivn of the sun. 

“On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise; 

The Rose has but a summer reign, 
The Daisy never dies.” 

—Christian Union. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW, AFTER ALL, THE SKY DIDN'T FALL. 





BY EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER. 





The day was fair, the sky was clear, 

(’T was in the autumn of the year), 

When Tab, the cat, and terrier Fide 

Went walking, as they couldn't ride. 
Right foot, left foot, just as you please, 
Left foot, right, to the hickory trees, 

Said Fide to Tab, “The boys declare 

No other sport is quite so rare 

As nutting.”” “Let us go and see,” 

Said Tab to Fide. “Agreed,” said he. 
Lett foot, right foot, just as you please, 
Kight foot, left, to the hickory trees. 


Said terrier Fide to Tab, said he, 

“It's ensy enough to climb a tree, 

But I don’t feel quite well, and so 

While you climb up, I'll stay below. 
Right foot, left foot, fore foot, hind, 
Climb the tree if you’re so inclined.” 


Puss climbed the tree and shook a branch. 

Down came a perfect avalanche 

Of hickory nuts! Alas! alack! 

They struck poor doggie on the back. 
Right foot, left foot, fore foot, hind, 
Some nuts are not hard to find. 


Cried terrier Fide, “Oh me! Ohmy! 
As sure as fate here comes the sky. 
Come, Tabby, quick, or we’re undone, 
The sky is falling; run, run, run! 
Right foot, left foot, any at all, 
Climb or tumble down, jump or fall.” 


They started off, and in their fright 
Ran straight from home with all their might. 
Up hili and down, in utter rout, 
They winded in, they winded out. 
Right foot, left foot, just as you please, 
Left foot, right, from the hickory trees. 
They met a Fox. ‘Why such a pace?”’ 
He asked, with wonder on his face. 
Cried Tab, ‘‘The sky begins to crack; 
Part fell upon poor Fido’s back.” 
Fore foot, hind foot, left foot, right, 
The Fox ran too with all his might. 


They meta Sheep. “Pray let me know, 
My friends, what makes you hasten so?” 
Said Fide, ‘“The sky begins to crack ; 
Part fell just now upon my back.” 

Fore foot, hind foot, left foot, right, 

The bob-tailed Sheep he joined the flight. 


They met a Bull, which called, ‘Hello! 
Why, what on earth has scared you so?” 
“The sky is falling down,” they cried; 
“Part fell just now upon poor Fide.” 
Right foot, left foot, hind foot, fore, 
Away with the rest the big Bull tore. 


They met a Turkey in a trice, 
A Goose, a Rooster, and some Mice. 
“The sky is falling; run, run, run!” 


They cried to each and every one. 





But that | 


pomp ue luxury, no effort to smarten up | 


intellectually and take a tardy place in the 
aristocracy of brains. Nothing for her- 
self. Riches and fame might spoil Solomon ; 
they did not spoil Margaret. 

They say her monument-—-I have not 
seen it yet—is just like her. Well, then, it 
must be a unique piece of stone. She had 
no shape at all in latter years. Her face 
Was large. red, impassive, unconscious, 
unimaginative. Her hands—why. they 


were just big Irish hands; and her feet— | 


they matehed the hands. sh dressed al- 
Ways in a gown of some thin but stout, 


slaty-gray fabric, with never a frill or a 


ruffle, and on her head, in the same color | 


—a Shaker bonnet! 
ugly duckling! 

The whole town honored her. The presi- 
dents of banks and insurance companies, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Produce 
Exchange, the Cotton Exchange. none of 
them commanded the humble regard, the 
quick deference, from one merchant or a 
dozen. that was given to Margaret. They 


Ah! but she was an 


called her by her baptisinal name—as they | 


do queens and saints—because they loved 
er, and then loved her the more because 
she went by that name; the name of that 
Sweet meadow-flower which Wordsworth 
calls “the poet’s darling.” 

And so this plain woman, who never 
came near being anybody's ideal. took the 
Whole great town, now rapidly coming on 
to be a quarter of a million of all sorts of 


Two feet, four feet, hoofs and claws, 
They ran till dusk without a pause. 


Said number one, “It’s nearly night.” 
Said number two, **The sky’s all right.” 
Said number three, “I'll run no more.” 
“Let’s shelter seek,” said number four. 
Right foot, left foot, marching straight, 
Left foot, right, to the farm-house gate. 


The farmer's wife came to the door, 

With wonder eyed them o’er and o’er. 

Said Tabby, with a bow polite, 

“We're secking shelter for the night.” 
Backward left foot, forward right, 
Each one made a bow polite. 


“Why, bless me!” cried the farmer's wife, 
**To slumber here were worth your life. 
Within the wood you see afar, 
A band of robbers hidden are. 
Right foot, left foot, left foot, right, 
We're off to town this very night.” 


“Ho!” roared the Bull, “and is that all? 
“We'll settle them, if they dare call. 
We'll guard your house from every wrong. 
If robbers come, they'll not satay long. 
Right foot, left foot, heel and toe, 
It’s off they'll run, or I don’t know.” 


Farmer and wife drove off to town, 
With goods and money loaded down, 
The animals, as best they might, 
Prepared themselves to pass the night. 
Fur and wool, and feathers too, 
Entered the house without ado, 


Beneath the table Fido laid, 

And loudly boasted, **Whio’s afraid?” 

The sheep stretched out above the stairs, 

And cried, “Now let them come; who cares?” 
On pantry-shelt lay down the Fox. 
The Mice crept into the candle-box. 


The fireplace was both warm and wide; 
The Cat and Goose took either side. 
Upon the crane perched Chanticleer; 
The fire was out; he’d naught to fear. 
High on the barn the Turkey flew. 

The Bull into the barnyard drew. 
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The night was dark as dark could be; 

The wind was sighing dolefully ; 

The treea they tossed their boughs on high, 
And moaned a dismal lullaby ; 

When hark! was that a hinge did creak? 
And listen! did the hall-floor squeak? 


In stocking-feet two robbers crept 

Beside the place where Fido slept. 

He wakened with a sudden thrill, 

And bit their feet with mht good will. 
Richt foot, left foot, left foot, right, 
They danced in pain, they jumped in fright. 

Then to the fire-place for a coal 

To start a light, they softly stole. 

The Cat flew at thelr legs and feet, 

The Goose flew up and flercely beat 

Their heads on each side with her wings. 

The Rooster crowed, oh! awful things. 


They ran, to find the candle-box, 

Into the pantry. There the Fox 

Dipped in the milk his tail, and then 

Slapped each face o’er and o’er again. 
They found the candle-box, but oh! 
The Mice they made the blood to flow. 


“Tf any house beneath the sun 

Was e’er bewitched, this is the one,” 

Said they; “perhaps we'll better fare 

By straightway going up the stair.” 
Right foot, left foot, strongly braced, 
The Sheep the stairway boldly faced. 


He dipped his head, he butted well; 
Clear to the bottom step they fell, 
Then found their feet, and through the door 
They went quite faster than before. 
“We'll try the barnyard, never mind,” 
Said they, ‘to see what we can find.” 


The big Bull lay in slumber deep. 
The Turkey's gobble broke his sleep. 
He charged the foe with rage intense, 
And tossed them over the barnyard fence. 
Heels over head, head over heels! 
I wonder how such flying feels. 


Quick as their feet could take them then, 

The thieves returned unto their den, 

“What luck? what luck?” the others cried. 

“Pack up this minute,” they replied. 
“Right foot, left foot, left foot, right, 
We're up and off this very night. 


“The house was full, we tell you true, 

Of witches and of devils too. 

Beneath a table all unseen 

One cut our feet with hatchet keen, 
Unto the fireplace with all speed 
We ran, nor better fared indeed, 


“With pewter clappers, left and right, 
One banged our heads with main and might. 
One witch did darning-needles ply 
Upon our legs, and one did ery, 
‘lio! we know you! Before we're through, 
We'll pinch and pound you black and blue.’ 


“We came into the pantry-place. 

One slapped a dish-cloth in our face. 

The candle-box held devils, who 

With cambric needles pierced us through. 
One devil down the stairs did throw 
A huge gridiron that laid us low. 


“Into the barnyard we did run, 

And met the very biggest one. 

He caught us on a piteh-fork there, 

And tossed vs high into the air, 
While on the barn one called in glee, 
“I'll catch ‘em! Toss ’em upto me!” 


Now when the robbers heard this tale, 
Their knees grew weak, their cheeks grew pale, 
They packed their goods that very night, 
And left the neighborhood iu fright. 
Right foot, left foot, just as you please, 
The robbers fled beyond the seas. 


Farmer and wife returned next day, 
And fed their guests, who then straightway 
Set out for home, to tell to all 
Of how the sky began to fall. 
Right foot, left foot, just as you please, 
Back toward home and the hickory trees, 
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WueEN you feel blue and your back aches, and 
your head feels heavy, and you wake unrefreshed 
in the morning and your bowels are sluggish or 
costive, you need Kidney-Wort. It is nature’s 
great remedy, and never tails to relieve all cases 
of Diseased Kidnevs, Torpid Liver, Constipation, 
Malaria, Piles, Rheumatism, &c. It operates 
simultaneously on the Kidneys,Liver and Bowels, 
strengthening them and restoring healthy action. 
Put up in both dry and liquid form. Sold by all 
druggists. 


oo ——— 
Pvuriry your blood, tone up the system, and 


regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 
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BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 
The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books 
Hymnals, Testaments in New England, anc 
at the Lowest Prices. 
47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


{THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 

“The brightest and best children’s paper in the 
country.’ Only 30 cents a year, 4-page, illustrated, 
two numbers a mouth. Splendid Premium List. “1 
like it exeeedingly. I have seen nothing better.”— 
Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D. D. “‘Admirable.”"—THEo. 
L. Cuyier, D. D. 

8.8. Snperintendents and others should send for 
the December Lith number, containing the beautiful 
new Christmas Carol to be sung for the first time 
Christmas next, by the Chorus of 1000 children of 
Emmanuel Infant Class, New York City. ‘Terms per 
100 copies, only 75 cents. Specimens free, 


H. L. HASTINCS, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 





EDISON’S 


Electric Light 60 Cents 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platena 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
Structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for GO Cents. Stamps taken. 

FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York, 


SATURDAY, JAN. 17 


1885. 
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Tf it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What 
a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
ered from kidney com- 


f 
laint and biliousness for 
Man Did hfteen years. Have tried 


Dracut, MAss. 


Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: 


everything and never got 


with any good, Last January, 
before | commenced tak- 
Kidn ey ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 


LA, everything | ate bloat- 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Co mplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know ge a | 
about it will come to me and ask what 


hink of it. Very truly yours, 
— > JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. 1, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a_ beautiful 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced, 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO. 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 


CACTUS BALM. — 


NACTUS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 

/ clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be “a HLATR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
BURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS"” and the ‘‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered,” 

In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and 81 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 
wholesale by 

WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &e., &e. 
SMITH BROsS., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street, 








GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 
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— op’ 
>, Soeeery 
' c— Sear sé: 
CE 50 In order to meet a long felt 
' @ Want for a convenient and 
portable PLATING A 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
quality ef Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on 
Vatches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, Lhave made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of tattery that will deposit 30 
ponarywerpate of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Vire,Gold Solution. one ¢ tof silver So- 























lution and haifa gallon of 1. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,thart wil) cive the wetal the bright 
and lustrou~ sppearar of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but wiil 
PL. S anv number of articles if the simple Book 
‘tions Is followed. Any one can do it. 
A Women’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Kings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars tore than 
the whole outfit cost. Our book. "GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLES which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silvwer-Plated 
Searf-Pin—done with one ot these sets—wil! be sent 
FREE. Remember this isa practical oatfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be sent C.0. 1). if desired, upon receipt 
of 150, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size ontfit. with Tank, 12x10x6, only &5. ry it. 
Profits. over 300 pev ceot. Hook, with Searf- 
Pin, Free. Address 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fultou st., New York. 
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NEW BOOK. Containsinstrue- 
Tells how 


. 00 
Kensin on tions for all the stiches. 

to work Golden Kod,Coxcomb 
= . Sumac, Pussic Willows, and 
Embroide 66 other flowers, Tel!s Tux PRop- 
eR CoLors for petals, leaves, stems, 

AND &c., of each. Tells now to press, TRIM 
anp rinisH, &c. Price, 35c.:5 for $l. 


Ba 
The Colors 125 NEW STICHES tor 
Crazy Patchwork. Ful! instruc- 
tions and He aees of stiches, 25c. 
0 Flowers CANVASS TIDY PAT. 
»| TERNS, New Book andNew 
OS TW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
y IN 
PATTERNS. 1328 designs. Showseach de- 
gn entire, Price lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 
New Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB, 
he best outfit ever offered for 81. 
All four Books and the Stamping Outrit, 81.50. 
Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Books, &e. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


“EIGHT | 





Ago I had lost my hair, and was 
- completely bald. 1 had used va 

» Vi | rious so-calied remedies, but none 
MONTHS | did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of vatural color.” 





Mas. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


~ DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, dney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Banda, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylaton Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIKLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full partien- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

eMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men, 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 060. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medica! College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir nts for admission, the course of study, 
and the eenente for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seoretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, Teas, A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Ohemical and Pharmaceutical Laborae 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. * 


‘inn FOR BOTH SEXES, 

néer care of Members of the Religious Soctet 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street wm hd 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne*, “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
a} +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BOCKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


1. Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how two 
work, culors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 35 
2. 125 New Stitches for Crazy Patchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25e. 
3. Cress-stitch Patterns, 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
4. How to Crochet. Teaches all the stitches. Le. 
5. "Twine Crochet, Directions for lambriquins, &c. Le. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet. Edging, insertion 
7. Mair Pin Crochet. How todoit, designs, 
8 Drawn Work, Complete instructions & illus. b 
9. Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas, 25e. 
10. Stamping Outfit, best yet out. Complete, $1.00. 
Send stamp for circular with full descriptions. The nine 
books and outfit complete, $2.50, post paid. 
W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents, All the!uxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladie’s Toilet Room attached. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave & positive remedy for the above disease ; by its @ 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s:anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 


































UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P. O, adurvss, DK, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥. 
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WOMEN AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN 
ITALY. 


A short time ago, a copy of an interesting 
Italian work was sent me by the author, 
Signor Santoni de Sio, of the Court of Cas 
sation, in Italy. Itis entitled “La Donna 
el’ Avvocatura,” and is a social-legal study 
of woman and the Jegal profession. The 
second part, which is still in press, treats 
of the social question. A third book, by 
the same author, takes up marriage, with 
questions as to international law regard- 
ing it. 

Signor de Sio represented the Govern- 
ment of Italy in its famous cause against 
the Propaganda. He came to this country 
in the autumn of 1884, to study certain of 
our usages and customs, among them the 
course we were taking in regard to the 
higher education of women. He was espe- 
cially recommended to several of our high 
officials by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
inItaly. In conversation with him I found 
him to be an ardent supporter of the cause 
of woman, as well as an earnest advocate 
of the propriety of woman being allowed 
to fill any profession for which she may 
be fitted. Chevalier de Sio seemed to have 
a very clear conception of the position held 
in this country by women who had adopted 
the learned professions, and whatever in- 
formation he obtained in his visit here will 
be, as he said, of use to him in his forth- 
coming volumes. In the book now before 
me, the question of whether women may 
or may not act as lawyers, is treated at 
some length. Arguments pro and con, by 
noted persons, are given. ‘lhe question as 
presented before the Court of Appeals and 
the Court of Cassation in Turin occupies 
twochapters. Expressions of public opin- 
ion take up another one. A third chap- 
ter gives Italian legislation on the subject, 
and the author indicates that there is noth- 
ing in the laws of Italy to prevent woman 
from following the profession of lawyer. 
Whether the husband’s consent is needed 
in order that a woman may practise before 
the courts, is answered in the negative. 
The communal laws in relation to the mat- 
ter are referred to, aud the question is 
said to be one where the rights of the citi- 
zen alone decide. Various other points are 
taken up and ably treated by Signor de Sio. 

The publication of the book was caused 
by the following incident:—Miss Lydia 
Poét, of Pinerolo, took the legal course at 
the University of Turin, and became a 
graduate on June 17, 1881. She then con- 
tinued her legal studies for two years at a 
law oflice, being present at various trials 
during that period. She then passed a 
theoretical-practical examination, receiv- 
ing the approval of 45 out of 50 of the 

judges. ‘The Turin Council of Advocates 
(Consiglio dell’ Ordine degli Avvocati di 
Torino) considered her worthy of being 
registered on their books. At the office of 
the ‘“*Procura Generale” such a singular 
proceeding as having a woman on the lists 
was objected to, and she was denied per- 
mission to practise. Miss Poét, in are 
markable argument, controverted the ob- 
jections made, and again showed herself 
worthy to be inscribed among the lawyers 
of Italy. The matter went up to the Court 
of Appeals in Turin on Noy. 14, 1883, and 
thence to the Court of Cassation in Turin 
on April 18, 1884. Both courts decided 
that la Signorina Lidia Poét could not be 
inscribed among the practising advocates 
of the realm, although she had passed the 
examination successfully. Signor Santo- 
ni de Sio treats the subject, which seems 
to him a grievous wrong, from the stand- 
point of a lawyer, husband, and father. 

GRAHAM. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 12, 1885. 


oo 
jMRS. NEYMANN IN GERMANY. 


CASSEL, DEC. 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The meeting in Frankfort, of which I 
spoke in my last letter, has not led, as yet, 
to definite results. It is a herculean task to 
induce German women to combine for con- 
certed action in anything which lies outside 
of their every-day desires and duties. ‘The 
day will remain a memorable one to me, 
however, for there, through the kindnsss 
and interest of Prof. Biichner, I was intro- 
duced to a number of superior German 
women, whose individuality was so mark- 
ed, so varied, and withal so different from 
those 1 had met until then, that it opened 
new experiences, unexpected joys, and a 
deep and lasting satisfaction. For what 
greater satisfaction is there in life than to 
meet those to whom we feel related in 
spirit and in feeling? And if we meet for 
the first time, they are no strangers to us; 
it is asif we had seen them before; we 
grasp their hands, we look into their eyes, 
and we feel at home at once. 

Such was my experience in Frankfort. 
I cannot give a detailed description to-day 
of the character and aims of those | met. 
My short essay about our aims and aspira- 
tions in America found a ready response 
among those present, and arrangements 
were made for me by the ladies to deliver 
my lecture, ‘‘Characteristics of American 





Women,” in a larger hall. This lecture 
was well received, and gave rise to lively 
discussions in various circles. For the lec- 
ture was well attended, and quite exten- 
sively reported by the leading papers of 
the city. 

From Frankfort I went to Cassel, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, our Episcopal 
clergyman and his wife; both are Amer- 
icans. Mrs. Lewis belongs to the best 
type of American women, who carry their 
good influence wherever they go. Her 
strong character, her kindness and sweet- 
ness, have made her beloved by the city 
people and by those English and American 
visitors who make their temporary home 
in this quiet and lovely town. Cassel is 
well-known to many famous Americans 
who have had representatives here. At 
the boarding-house of the Misses Budnitz, I 
heard the names of Ellen Frothingham, 
Edna Channing, Mr. Emerson, and others 
who had been boarders with them. Indeed, 
I cannot imagine a more lovely, home- 
like place for those who desire to study, or 
who would enjoy the quiet refinement of 
German life, than the ‘pension’ of the 
Budnitz sisters at Cassel. One of the sis- 
ters is a teacher of German and French, 
amiable, graceful, and conscientious; the 
other is a most charming and efficient 
housekeeper, combining what is rare in 
Germany — practicality and quickness of 
perception—with great delicacy of senti- 
ment and devotion. Besides these lovely 
women, I met there for the first time Miss 
Maria Calm, the sweet and strong agitator 
for the woman's reform. Miss Calm isa 
literary woman and a practical worker, 
honored and respected even by those who 
‘annot understand her higher aims. Miss 
Calm gave me a clear insight into the wom 
an’s movement in Germany. She, as well 
as other superior women I have met in Ger- 
many, feel depressed, down-hearted, and 
sad. The political reaction has had a bad 
effect upon their work, and it is evident 
that German women do not respond sufti- 
ciently to the higher claims of our time. 
And yet my hope, my faith, increases the 
more I see and know of the inner life of 
German women. For the sense of duty is 
stronger in German women than in the 
average American or German-American 
woman; that if this strong sense of duty 
is once rightly directed, it will accomplish 
all we desire. 

The idea that women have obligations 
towards the State is very faint in Germany. 
There are many who pride themselves on 
their ignorance of social and political af- 
fairs; they consider it unwomanly and in- 
delicate to call things by their right names, 
or to show interest in anything outside their 
own little affairs. If wrong and vice and 
suffering exist. are there not the mighty 
Emperor and his iron-willed Chancellor to 
right them? Do they not know so much 
better what is to be done and how it ought 
to be done? ‘The German men, as a whole, 
have no faith, as yet, in self-government ; 
how, then, can we expect their women to 
believe in it? The one-man rule in the 
State produces the one-man rule in the 
home. You cannot expect that men who 
are themselves dependent should recognize 
or advocate independence in their women. 
Fathers who have not suflicient confidence 
in their own opinions and convictions can- 
not educate strong-minded daughters. 'This 
dependence here works both ways,—by 
compulsion and by example. And if we 
compare the superior education of German 
men with the inferior and circumscribed 
education of German women, and notice 
that the German State opposes co-educa- 
tion or equality in education; when we 
take all these facts into consideration, we 
ean wonder no longer that Germany drags 
behind in political and social questions; 
that women accept quietly the position 
which in the Middle Ages was rightly con- 
sidered idealistic. Not before the feeling 
of self-reliance and the sentiment of unity 
grow stronger in Germany will a new 
idealism in reference to woman and her 
position be more widely accepted. Almost 
all reform work in Germany among wom- 
en stands under the protectorate of royalty. 
In Berlin, it is the empress and the crown 
prince, in Carlsruhe the grand duchess of 
Baden, in Stuttgart the queen of Wiirtem- 
berg. and so on. 

This protectorate is in itself a limitation 
in many ways, as the reform dare not go 
further than those ladies desire. At the 
great Conference last summer,inCarlsruhe, 
of all the women’s unions of Baden, all re- 
ports and addresses of women were read 
by men expressly and personally chosen 
for the occasion through the intervention 
of the grand duchess, who considered it 
out of place and unbecoming in women to 
speak in public. ‘These unfavorable con- 
ditions and circumstances make it almost 
impossible for any woman to step outside, 
and it takes uncommon gifts and uncom- 
mon courage for the few who have stepped 
outside to keep up their work and aspira- 
tions amidst a world of difficulties and dis- 
eouragements. 

Success with us in America means not 
only a blessing to our own country, but 
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will serve as an encouraging example to 
other nations. And in working for such 
success America pays back a part of the 
debt which it owes to Europe, from which 
it has freely received the benefits of a long- 
established, cultured, and well-regulated 
State. If America has more advantages, it 
owes these advantages in great part to the 
older civilizations, and if Europe will be 
equally ready to make use of American ex- 
periences, the progress of the world will 
be swift and sure. CLARA NEYMANN. 
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THE MOUNT HOLYOKE GIRL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

You surely want to kaow her, O most 
intelligent of JouRNALS! She knows you. 
Your weekly visits have endeared you to 
her heart, and there are tokens that she 
“reads you like a book.” You want to 
know her, because she is not afraid to have 
“views,” and is the rising voter who will 
cast her ballot in the twentieth century in 
accordance with those principles which 
you have done so much to instil. 

But how shall a ‘“‘chiel amang *em takin’ 
notes” acquaint you with this girl sui gen- 
eris? As Winckelmann said of Beauty: 
“It is easier to say what sheis not than 
what she is.” 

She is nota ‘“‘Daisy Miller.” It may be 
doubted whether she would recognize in 
that ‘clever portraiture” one of her own 
species, 

She does not ‘adore Byron.” If at some 
time she read with avidity that ill-balanced 
poet, and even enshrined his handsome 
face in her mirror, she has passed safely 
through that formative period, and it lies 
buried beneath former strata of experience. 

She is not a Gradgrind. Facts she re- 
spects, but inferences she values more. 
She knows that not the amount of food 
crammed, but the proportion assimilated, 
is the measure of growth. She feeds her 
memory because she must walk before she 
can fly; but she nourishes more her im- 
agination, the spirit’s wing, and breathes 
most freely in the realm of the ideal. 

She is not a fossil. She is intently and 
intensely alive. In the world’s hive of in- 
dustry she will act well her part, which is 
not that of a drone. 

She is not a “girl of the period.” Na- 
ture has outwitted art—the art of the 
magazines. She does not even know that 
she is not in harmony with the fashion- 
plates. She comes from the great middle 
class—that bone and sinew of our race— 
and, with them, life is not a holiday. 

She is not a skeptic. She has learned 
with Bacon that ‘‘a little philosophy in- 
clineth men’s minds to atheisin: but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion.” She has not looked in vain 
through the telescope at countless worlds. 
She knows that none but the Almighty 
‘*bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades 
or loose the bands of Orion.” She has not 
pondered in the laboratory the mystery of 
life without inereased reverence for the 
architect of a universe whose very angle- 
worms are marvels of design, and whose 
chain of second causes is like the ladder in 
Jacob's vision—a stairway from earth to 
heaven. 

She is not *‘esthetic”’—heaven be praised ! 
To be sure, she has studied that depart- 
ment of metaphysics, and the Greek lines 
of beauty are engraved on her very nature. 
She knows the masterpieces of ancient art, 
and her admiration for the Venus of Milo 
is based upon that canon of the Greeks, “‘a 
beautiful soul in a beautiful body.” But 
she does not adorn her room or her person 
with tapestries from Japan, candelabra 
from Rome, and plaques from nowhere. 
Perhaps she has not seen the world, and 
has only the “homely wits of home-keep- 
ing youth.” 

But the Holyoke girl disclaims advan- 
tages not her own. She has travelled. She 
came overland from the Golden Gate or 
the mountains of Idaho; by boat from the 
orange groves of the South; by stage- 
coach from the hills of Vermont; by light- 
ning express from Boston Common. She 
has a drop of Indian blood in her veins; 
believes in Cooper’s ‘tnoble savage,” and 
points with the pride of race to his de- 
seendant, the famous Bright-Eyes. She 
knows all the legends of the May/lower, and 
has studied up her Pilgrim pedigree, ob- 
serving diligently the commandment, 
**Honor thy father and thy mother.” In 
short, this girl is composite, like the tongue 
she speaks. and one is fain to fall back 
again upon what she is not. 

She is not portionless. Her dower is 
faith in the unseen verities, faith in her 
own higher self; a lofty ideal for herself 
and for the race; aspiration which mounts 
as purely and steadily as flame; and a prin- 
ciple of growth implanted, which may take 
its place among nature’s inviolable laws. 
All this she inherits from her sturdy, vital- 
izing alma mater, and from her illustrious 
spiritual ancestor, Mary Lyon. Her round- 
ed will, her consecrated intellect, her 

moral courage’ready to face any defeat ex- 
cept a failure in duty, her spiritual poise, 
above all her devotion to an incarnate idea 





which should bless all womankind, are a 
heritage which belong peculiarly to the 
Mount Holyoke girl. ELLA G. Ives. 
South Hadiey, Mass. 
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NEW YORK CITY SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


NEw YorkK, JAN. 14, 1885. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage Society 
was held on Monday evening, Jan. 5, hav- 
ing been postponed from the first Thurs- 
day of the month, because that fell on New 
Year’s Day. The President, Mrs. Clem- 
ence 5S. Lozier; M. D., in the ehair. 

After the usual reports of committees, 
the Rev. James M. Pullman delivered an 
address on “The Moral Capital of the 
World.” He spoke first of the world’s 
capital in wealth, and the sourees from 
which it was derived, and said that just as 
there was a material capital, there was 
also a moral capital, and the centre and 
core of this moral capital is Liberty. ‘To 
strengthen and increase the power of hu- 
manity for good, women must be free, so 
that the sentiments of honor, of justice, of 
truth, may be intensified and made more 
efficient. All reforms had their rise in 
some earnest soul, and the rock of social 
injustice must be blasted away before 
there can be progress in liberty. 

Mrs. Blake remarked that the eloquent 
preacher had truly said that all reforms 
had their origin in some earnest soul. 
Woman suffrage took its rise from the 
heart and brain of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. E. M. King, the English dress-re- 
former, was called upon, and said that to 
her mind, reform in dress was paramount 
even to political freedom. Women could 
not have liberty of life until they had lib- 
erty of dress. 

Mrs. Lozier spoke of the heroism and 
sufferings of the pioneers in medicine and 
other reforms. 

Ex-Gov. Gibbs, of Oregon, gave some 
interesting facts with regard to the success 
of woman suffrage in Washington Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. ‘Thaddeus B. Wakeman heartily ap- 
proved of the doctrine of evolution, and 
believed that in the evolution of humanity, 
women must necessarily be made free, 
yet not on that account self-supporting. 
In the ideal society of the future, women, 
as the mothers of the race, would be sup- 
ported by men. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Stearns 
and Mr. Woods. Mr. Willcox presented a 
resolution of regret at the death of Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, and one of congratula- 
tion to Mr. Oliver Johnson on his seventy- 
fitth birthday. 

Letters were received from Mrs. Delia 
Stewart Parnell, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
and Mrs. H.R. Robinson. A MEMBER. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club—Monday , Jan.19,4 TP. M., 
Mr. W. H. Lincoln will speak on Free Shipping. 
Club Tea at 6.30. 





"Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston St., Sunday Services at 
3P.M., Jan, 18. 





Wanted—By an experienced dressmaker who is 
engaged mornings, to sew afternoons and Saturdays 
at ceduced rates. Address “H,’? Woman’s Journal. 





Wanted.—By a young lady, a situation for a few 
weeks, a8 seamstress or companion for an invalid. 
Would make an engagement till April Ist, or for a 
shorter time. Address ‘‘H,” this oflice, 5 Park Street. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
oo (em school-year begins September 
23, 188 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


‘THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IL.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a col- 
eglate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laborator Muse eum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


HIGHLAND HALL COLLEGE, 


For THE Higher EDUCAT:ON OF GIRLS AND 
VoMEN, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., 

[23 miles from Chicago on the C. & N. W. R. R.] 
Tenth Year September 17, 1884, 
Pupils received at any time. 

Full Col'egiate course; also thorough Preparatory 
course. Special advantages for the study a Music, 
Art, and the Modern Languages. 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Priucipal, 

Assisted by a full corps of accomplished Teachers. 

&e Catalogues on Aggtention. 


ART SCHOOL, 


New Studio Building, 143 Dartmouth Street. 


Instructors: 
TOMWVASO JUGL “ Principal 
ROBERT W. vee ERCY A BAILEY. 














J. HARVEY young. “EDGAR PARKER. 
ERNEST W. LONGFELLOW. HENRY HITCHINGS 
Director of Drawiog, Boston Public Schools. 

Drawing; painting in oil and water colors; portrai- 
ture. Lite classes day and evening. Saturday class. 
Convenient arrangements for students unab'e to attend 
regularly. New studios with good light and ventilation, 
E'ectric lights for evening Cnsses, Circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply to or address as atv 

FRANK M. COW LES, Manager. 
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January No. Now Ready, 
25 CEN1S. 


NEW YEAR’ 
WIDE AWAKE 


Opens with a striking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 
Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, with 
poem by MARGARET SIDNEY, and also includes 
First of the Poet’s Heroines, 
with superb full-page of Chaucer's “Griselda”; 
The New Serial Stories: 

DOWN THE RAVINE......Charles Egbert Craddock 
IN LEISLER’S TIMES.............Eloridge 8. Brooks 
THE BABBLING TEAPOT...... Lizzie W. Champney 


Child Life in Venice, 
Seven Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


When I Was a Boy in China. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, son of a Mandarin, 


GREAT OFFER. The magnificent Christmas 


number, with beautiful 
frontispiece in colors, wi!l be presented free to all NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS who send their subscriptions to the 
publishers before Jan. 15, 1885. 
Beautiful New Year's Numbers 
Of three other charming magazines: 
BABYLAND, 5 cts, a number, 50 cts. a year. 
THE PANSY, 10 cts. a number, $1 a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 10 cts. a number, 
$l a year. Address 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


The Most Complete Book on Arctic 
Explorations. 


ANERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN 
THE ICE ZONES, 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S. N. 600 pp., with 
Circumpolar Map. $3 50. 


New edition, with details of the rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the 
Relief Squadron; also an account of the extraor- 
dinary labors and important researches by which 
the brave band have wrested from that field of 
ice their valuable contributions to science. 


The volume furnishes an authentic record of all that 
can interest the general reader in connection with the 
efforts put forth under American auspices, and by 
American explorers, to solve the problems presented 
inthe North and South Polar regions. The author, 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Obser- 
vatory, a man of rare scientific attainments, has 
brought to the work superior qualifications, having 
been the official historian of previous expeditions. 
While chiefly descriptive of the honorable record of 
American Arctic explorations, from the date of the 
first Grinnell Expedition to the thrilling history of the 
ill-fated Jeannette, it includes a brief but most satis- 
factory sketch of the early explorations of the English 
and other nations. 

The volume has numerous illustrations of the labors 
of the explorers, with a large circumpolar map in 
three colors, showing the routes and highest positions 
reached in each hemisphere. Altogether, the book is 
one of the most intensely interesting, as well as timely, 
of recent publications, and in its especial fie d must be 
regarded as a standard work. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re- 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 














MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 


REMOVAL 
E. W. TYLER, 


Agent for the celebrated 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Has removed to the capacious store, 


178 Tremont Street, 


where he will be pleased to show a fine assortment of 
Grand, Upright and Sauare Pianos to any one wishing 
to purchase a First-Class Instrument at a reasonable 
pr met Rss to Reat. Tuning orders promptly at- 
ended to 


BOSTON ALMANAG 


For 1885. 


@FTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Buriness Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Poat Office Regulations, 
Mass, State Government, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, etc, 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, $1 00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston 


Mailed promptly on Receipt of Price. 
Also for sale rm Bookse Hlers ge —— 


y 


y 








©. 1. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIEI D 8T- 
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